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In this number of Tue Critic ts begun a series of papers by Mr. Frank B. Sanborn, 






of Concord, Mass., who is one of the few survivors of the old Concord group of men of let- 


ters. 


Mr. Sanborn was the friend and contemporary of Emerson, Longfellow, Lowell, 


Hawthorne, Thoreau, and Olcott, writers who not only lent lustre to New England, but to 


the whole United States and to English literature. 


Mr. Sanborn was younger than these 


men who were his friends, but he was one of them, and THE CRITIC considers itself most 
fortunate in being able to give its readers his reminiscences of Concord’s great days. 


WHEN Mr. Cleveland resumed the 
practice of the law in 1880, it was felt 
that he had settled the vexed question, 
What shall we do with our ex-Presi- 
dents?—or rather, What shall they do 
with themselves? As nine out of ten of 
them have been lawyers, his solution of 
the problem bade fair to prove applic- 
able to almost every case. But when 
his second term ended, in 1897, and he 
did what other ex-Presidents had done 
before him, which was just nothing at 
all, the whole question was re-opened. 
Of late years, however, Mr. Cleveland 
has shown a disposition to answer it 
anew, and if future Presidents see the 
matter as he does, we may look to see 
them, on their retirement, with one ac- 
cord turn author. And if their work 
commands such prices as the Sage of 
Princeton is understood to receive, 
they will suffer nothing by abandoning 
the pursuit of the legal profession. 
For papers on fishing, duck-shooting, 


ralbit-hunting, etc.—to say nothing of 
women’s clubs,—honorariums are be- 
lieved to be paid which a prosperous 
barrister would by no means scorn; 
and if Mr. Cleveland accepted all the 
offers he receives from editors and pub- 
lishers, he could soon afford to enter 
the market for works of art in compe- 
tition with his old friend Mr. Morgan. 
It is much to be regretted that thus far 
the ex-President has not seen his way 
to give the public a budget of his remi- 
niscences of his particular friend, the 
late Joe Jefferson. 


a 


While Mr. Cleveland has not written 
at length about Mr. Jefferson, he said 
at the time of his death: 


It is difficult for me to speak of Mr. Jefferson. 
He was so closely my friend, his delightful traits 
were so made manifest to me in confidential inti- 
macy, and my love for him was so great, that his 
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4 The Critic 


death causes me to feel like a mourner whose sor- 
row should be silent. 

All knew my friend’s professional supremacy and 
his conscientious service in professional work ; many 
knew how zealously he defended dramatic art, and 
how completely he illustrated the importance of its 
cleanliness; many knew how free he was from 
hatred, malice, and all uncharitableness, but fewer 
knew how harmoniously his qualities of heart and 
mind and conscience blended in the creation of an 
honest, upright, sincere, and God-fearing man. I 
believe that in death he has reached a world where 
the mercy of God abounds ; and I know that in the 
world of men the sadness of his loss will be felt the 
most by those who knew him best. 

22 

That indefatigable worker along the 
lines of old New York history, Mr. 
Charles Hemstreet, has just published 
through the Cadwallader Publishing 
Company, a portfolio of reproductions 
from old prints called ‘‘The Broadway 
of Yesterday.”’ To any one interested 
in the history of New York, or even to 
any one with ordinary curiosity, these 
illustrations cannot fail to prove en- 
tertaining. It seems almost incredible 
that New York should have been such 
a small place half a century ago. A 
series of new prints showing Broad- 
way as it is to-day adds to the interest 
of the old prints. 
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“Not long ago,’’ writes a corre- 
spondent, *‘Tom and I, by invitation, 
visited the home of the recluse poet on 
‘The Heights,’ near Oakland, Califor- 
nia. Out there, in close communion 
with Nature, and where he can 
taste the freedom of the mountaineer, 
Joaquin Miller spends his days. When 
you get off at the end of the car line 
you come in a little while to the 
winding road that leads up to ‘The 
Heights.” How delightful is the tramp 
up that road, even in the heat of day, 
and beneath a California summer sun! 
It is a veritable ‘Lover’s Lane,’ shaded 
by Monterey cypress, and bowered 
over with eucalyptus and acacia trees. 
Shadows and light dance across the 
smooth road, and the tall trees wave 
gracefully in the gentle breeze. The air 
is fragrant with the bloom of flowers, 
for everywhere and everyway one turns 
are flower gardens, in whose honey- 








sweetened blossoms a million bees 
work industriously. Up and up, and 
round and round we wound till we 
stood far above the smoking city. A 
few more windings and we reached the 
poet’s home. Instead of one big house 
with many rooms, there are many little 
houses of one and two rooms each, all 
covered and bowered with climbing 
vines. In one of these the poet's 
mother lives. A devoted, loving 
mother she is, and, though past ninety 
years of age, she still retains a vigor 
and winsomeness that many of far 
younger years than she well could 
envy. 

‘*Mr. Miller was sitting in the shade 
near his house as we approached. He 
arose quickly and met Tom with out- 
stretched hand, and with a bright 
sparkle in his blue eyes: 

‘***Hello, Tom, mighty glad to see 

ou!’ 

‘***Hello, Joaquin!’ They were 
comrades in the pioneer days, and with 
that firm hand-shake there came to 
each the memory of years that are now 
but a memory. ‘It’s a little warm,’ 
Tom added. 

‘**Ves, but that ’s good for you. 
Sunshine is Nature’s peace, so let it 
flow into you. There ’s no tonic like 
,.: 
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** We were taken into the poet’s room 
—his little home—to rest ourselves for 
a moment. This den of the poet is 
simplicity itself,—no fine furnishings 
or rich tapestries. There is a bed with 
a big hat poised on each headpost. A 
pair or two of trousers and high-heeled 
boots dangle from pegs on the wall; 
there is an old-time bureau in one cor- 
ner, and a horse-hide rug on the floor, 
You may look for books in vain. 
‘Books?’ he would say, with a world 
of meaning glittering from his soft 
blue eyes,—‘ books! what ’s the good of 
them? The book of Nature and the 
Bible are books enough for me.’ 

‘“He showed us his conservatory, 
and his crematory and monument. 
The latter is to receive the mortal re- 
mains of the poet when he has laid his 
pen by for the last time.”’ 








MR. JOAQUIN MILLER 


The Poet of the Sierras writing in the woods near his cabin 
“The Heights,’’ Oakland, Cal. 
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“THE HEIGHTS,”? JOAQUIN MILLER’S CABIN 


One of the most interesting bits of 
news in the book world is the purchase 
by Messrs. D. Appleton & Company of 
The Booklover’s Magazine. The price 
paid is not stated. Zhe Booklover’s 
Magazine was published on peculiar 
lines. It is said to have a circulation 
of a hundred or a hundred and fifty 
thousand copies, its subscribers not 
paying directly for the magazine, but, 
being subscribers to The Booklover’s 
Library, each subscription entitling the 
holder to a copy of the magazine. I 
don’t know what arrangement Messrs. 
Appleton have made with the members 
of the Booklover’s Library. If they 
can hold them they will have a good 
circulation; but it is problematical. 
However, Messrs. Appleton are busi- 
ness men and they know what they are 
doing better than I do. They would 
not pay a large price for a pig in a 
poke. The Booklover’s Magazine did, 
I understand, have quite a news-stand 
sale outside of its subscription list, for 
its variety of contents, striking covers, 
and profusion of colored pictures at- 
tracted the casual and uncritical buyer. 


74 


It has long been known that Messrs. 


Appleton were looking for a magazine; 
in fact, they wanted one years before 
their recent difficulties. They have not 
had a magazine of their own since 
Appleton's Fournal, which was an illus- 
trated weekly. But it was a little 
ahead of its time. It was more expen- 
sive to print illustrated weeklies twenty- 
five years ago than it isto-day. There 
was no mechanical process for engrav- 
ing. Wood blocks were cut by hand 
with a graver, and the process was an 
expensive one. It was in Appleton’s 
Fournal that most of the very costly 
illustrations for ‘‘ Picturesque America’”’ 
first appeared. Every one who bought 
Appleton’s Fournal \iked it, but there 
were not enough people who bought it 
to make it a success and it soon ceased 
publication. Fora time the Appletons 
published the North American Review, 
when Allan Thorndike Rice was its 
editor and proprietor. But that was 
only a short arrangement. Mr. Rice 
himself took over the publication—and 
everything connected with it—a short 
time before his death. It now remains 
to be seen what the Appletons will do 
with a magazine of their own, under 
the new conditions of the publishing 
business. They are going to keep the 
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THE COUNTRY AROUND “ THE HEIGHTS” 


price at twenty-five cents, but whether 
they are going to run the magazine 
along the lines laid down by Mr. Sey- 
mour Eaton I do not know. It has 
been a curious mixture of original and 
selective matter under Mr. Eaton’s 
management. Thoughcalled Zhe Book- 
lover's Magazine it was not a literary 
magazine, but touched on all topics. 
The name ‘‘Booklover’’ simply meant 
that it was designed for the subscribers 
to The Booklover’s Library. It is now, 
I understand, to be called Appleton’s 
Booklover’s Magazine, and Mr. James 
Barnes is its editor. ‘‘ Booklover’s”’ will 
soon be dropped entirely, and it will be 
Appleton’s Magazine, a much handier 
title. 


It is a pretty well-known fact that 
poetry does not pay. That is, any 
publisher to whom you -take your 
poems will tell you this before he cuts 
the string of your manuscript. Asa 


rule this is true,—painfully true; but 
there are exceptions even to this rule. 
Mr. James Whitcomb Riley has found 
that poetry pays, and so has Dr. Wil- 
liam Henry Drummond, the Canadian 
poet, who also writes in dialect; but 
not the same kind of dialect. Dr. 
Drummond's first volume of poetry 
was called *‘The Habitant,’’ and it 
made an instant success, winning gold 
for author and publisher as well. 
don’t know how many copies were 
sold, but I know that it sold better 
than most novels. 

Dr. Drummond writes in French- 
Canadian dialect, and those who know 
that dialect better than I do say that 
he has it to perfection. Messrs. Put- 
nam, who are Dr. Drummond’s pub- 
lishers, have just brought out a new 
volume of his poems called ‘*The 
Voyageur,”’ and it is nearly all in 
dialect, which does not seem to bother 
his many admirers. 






















MRS. ISOBEL STRONG 


Mrs. Isobel Strong, who collaborated 
with her brother, Mr. Lloyd Osbourne, 
in writing ‘* Memories of Vailima,’’ has 
published her first novel, ‘‘The Girl 
from Home,” a story of Honolulu as 
it was when Kalakaua was king. The 
book is so vividly alive with Hawaiian 
sights and sounds that it is hardly 
necessary to speak of Mrs. Strong’s 
thorough experience of life in the 
islands. She went there in 1882 when 
the only communication with the out- 
side world was by means of a little 
packet called Suez, which steamed once 
a month from San Francisco. The 
king’s being Hawaiian gave prestige to 
the upper-class native families, and the 
court was very gorgeous with foreign 
diplomats from every nation and a 
general mix-up of every race and tint. 
Mrs. Strong took a welcome and happy 
part in the gayety. Directly in re- 


sponse toa whimsical wish of hers, the 
king had a small theatre designed by 
New York artists, and he lent royal 
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auspices to her début. For five years 
she was leading lady of a dramatic 
company that played to the most pic- 
turesque audience in the world; a king 
with his flags and his crown, officers in 
full uniform, court ladies in velvets and 
feathers, and a gallery of natives and 
sailors. The company played anything 
and everything, tragic and comic, and, 
having no rival, was greatly admired. 
They played always for a charity, such 
as the leper fund, or for a library, ora 
church organ. After the performances 
would follow supper at the palace and 
often a dance. Mrs. Strong acted for 
the king in still another artistic capac- 
ity. She designed the royal coat-of- 
arms, from sketches by Kalakaua, and 
also the naval flag and the Star of 
Oceania. The Royal Order of Oceania, 
by the way, was presented to Mrs. 
Strong (who is probably the only wo- 
man in the world to possess it) for a 
political service of considerable dexter- 
ity. Kalakaua was naturally opposed 
to the efforts which, towards the close 
of Mrs. Strong’s stay in Hawaii, had 
already begun to be made by Ameri- 
can politicians and missionaries to bring 
about annexation of the islands to the 
United States. The schemers of an in- 
tended coup-de-¢tat found it necessary 
to keep the king apart from his council- 
lors, and once actually made him a 
prisoner in his palace. Mrs. Strong, 
accidentally discovering the situation, 
carried to Kalakaua, and brought back 
from him, messages which saved the 
day. Her access to him was due to 
her innocent appearance as an artist 
with a portfolio of drawings of Hawai- 
ian fish, done for the king on commis- 
sion and ready for his criticism. The 
order he awarded her for this service is 
recognized in all the courts of Europe. 
Gay was the Hawaii of which Mrs. 
Strong writes in ‘‘ The Girl from 
Home.’’ When she says that the char- 
acters in the book had, almost every one 
of them, ‘‘a prototype in real life,’’ it 
seems harsh to describe as ‘‘real’’ the 
pace they danced within their fairy 
circle. Mrs. Strong writes in a letter 
that she has wished to reflect only the 
naive and humorous lights of the fas- 
cinating life in that little island capital. 
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FRAULEIN BERTHA KALICH 
(See page 26) 


In mid-May at Jacob Adler’s Grand 
Theatre, under the leadership of Signor 
Gaetano Merola, a group of Italians 
with picturesque names performed sev- 
eral operas alternately in Italian and 
German. Among these was Verdi's 
dramatic ‘‘La Forza del Destino,’’ 
which had not been heard in this coun- 
try for nearly thirty years. The sing- 
ing was said by critics of experience to 
strike near the golden mean of Sav- 
age’s English opera companies. But 
it was the orchestra that was the sur- 
prise. Except for some delicate pas- 
sages where the violins were muted, 
Verdi's music was given admirable 
deference. It isa higher kind of music 
than ‘‘Un Ballo en Maschera,’’ which 


Conried revived last winter. There 
are in it, moreover, obvious chances 
for the talents of Eames, Caruso, Plan- 
con, and Scotti. The reason this 
operatic venture was not a success was 
doubtless because the prices, well as it 
was given, were too high for the Ital- 
ians and Germans round about Grand 
Street and because it was not advertised 
uptown nor accessible to many metro- 
politan music-lovers who would have 
been glad of a chance to hear a beauti- 
ful neglected opera. 
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Professor W. B. Smith, author of 
‘The Color Line,’’ has been spoken 
of as the personality that suggested to 
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Mr. James Lane Allen his ‘‘hero’’ in 
‘‘The Reign of Law.”’ A friend wrote 
Professor Smith inquiring as to the 
truth of the report and received an 
affirmative answer with the following 
additions: 


I cannot be in the least averse to being known as 
the intellectual prototype of ‘* David” in ‘* The 
Reign of Law.” Whence Mr. A. drew the domestic 
features I know not. Even if it were my pet aver- 
sion, it would not matter, for the fact is perfectly 
familiar in Lexington and has been repeatedly pub- 
lished in Kentucky papers. But I was in the ‘* Col- 
lege of Arts,” not the ‘‘College of the Bible,” and 
the crowning incident of my entirely voluntary 
severance of all church connections took place in 
1874, not in 1867-8. The anachronism about Dar- 
win’s ‘‘ Descent of Man” (unpublished in ’68), which 
has been noted by critics of the novel, is due to the 
fact that the author compressed the process of years 
into a few months. Laney (as we always called 
him) and I have been for many years the most 
intimate of friends. 


2% 


A lady who has read THE CRITIC for 
years and loves it, writes: 


I agree for the most part with your list—[six best 
books of fiction]. Of course ‘‘The Marriage of 
William Ashe” had to be squeezed in, but ‘‘ The 
Fugitive Blacksmith " is far better as a work of art. 
Poor Mrs. Ward’s jumble of anachronisms is for- 
tunately written by a practised writer of exquisite 
skill in the art, but the sense of the absence of 
humor was never more aggressive than in her last 
story. Fancy Cliffe suggesting Byron! Poor Byron! 
And the section of a Prime Minister called Parkam ! 
Dear Mr. Henry James one always reads for the 
sake of what he was, just as one listens with respect 
to an old Prima Donna for the sake of memories of 
the past. But should we see so many wondrous 
beauties in ‘‘ The Golden Bowl” if it had been 
written by Tom Smith? My list would be as 
follows : 

‘** Broke of Covenden,” ‘‘ The Secret Woman,” 
‘* The Divine Fire,” ** The Fugitive Blacksmith,” 
** The Golden Bowl,” ‘‘ The Undercurrent.” 
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Tennyson’s Somersby estate is of- 
fered for sale: 


The room in which the poet first saw the light 
[says Zhe Academy] overlooked the lawn, and the 
church, perhaps ‘‘ the God's House” of ‘t The Two 
Voices,” where his father officiated, stands on a low 
hill opposite the house. The garden is full of asso- 
ciations of *‘In Memoriam,” but it should be re- 
membered that the trees are not as they were in 








Tennyson’s time—‘‘ the towering sycamores” and 
‘‘the poplars four” have gone and the whole place 
is a wilderness. A ‘‘ grey old grange,” the reputed 
residence of ‘t The Northern Farmer,” stands close 
to the rectory, so close indeed that young Alfred 
Tennyson, by reaching out of one of the rectory 
windows, could steal the apple-tarts from the pantry 


of Barber, the tenant. 


2 
Still to quote from The Academy : 


A little way from Somersby is ‘‘the brook that 
swerves to left and right thro’ meadowy curves,” 
passing in its course three mills, one of which may 
have suggested certain points in the landscape of 
‘* The Miller’s Daughter.” It is also the subject 
of the poem known as ‘‘ The Brook.” On the 
same estate there is a wooded dell, deep, wild, and 
shady, which is called *t Hollywell Glen.” Here 
Tennyson wrote ‘‘ Byron Is Dead.” It is, not im- 
probably, ‘the dreadful hollow” which ‘* grides 
and clangs its leafless ribs and iron horns,” and 
should appeal to readers of ‘‘ Maud.” Not too far 
away is Mablethorpe, perhaps ‘‘the lover’s bay” 
mentioned in ‘** The Golden Supper,” and the sea- 
side resort where Tennyson for the first time saw 
‘the hollow ocean ridges roaring into cataracts.” 
Spilsby, where Sir John Franklin was born, is 
within easy walking distance. 

-22 

What a pity that there is no longer a 
Barnum living, for it was the great 
showman’'s offer to buy Shakepeare’s 
birthplace, and set it up intact in 
America, that induced the British pub- 
lic to buy the place and keep it. I am 
sure that if Barnum were anywhere on 
this terrestrial globe he would make a 
bid for the Somersby Rectory. If the 
English people fail to buy it and keep 
it as a memorial to one of their greatest 
poets, they need never accuse Ameri- 
cans of being too practical to have any 
sentiment. 
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Dr. George Frederick Kunz, the well- 
known gem expert, has become one 
of the Editorial Consultative Commit- 
tee of the Burlington Magazine. Dr. 
Charles Eliot Norton and Professor 
Allan Marquand are the other Ameri- 
can members of this committee. 


The Lounger welcomes The Scrip, a 
magazine of art, conducted by Elisa- 
beth Luther Cary, and published by 
Messrs. Moffat, Yard, & Company. 
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The Scrip will appear on the 15th of 
each month, and each number will be 
illustrated with a duograph, photo- 
gravure, or colored frontispiece, and 
with line prints. To quote from the 
prospectus, Zhe Scrip will contain 
**articles on art subjects of permanent 
importance, and translated or epito- 
mized accounts from authoritative 
sources of the contemporary art of 
France, Germany, Italy, and the Scan- 
dinavian countries,’’ The greater part 
of this little periodical will be written 
by Miss Cary, whose entertaining and 
incisive style is well known to the 
readers of THE CRITIC. 
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The most astonishing thing to me 
about Mr. Lawson’s articles on ‘‘Fren- 
zied Finance” is not the disclosures 
that he makes, but his memory. It is 
one thing to give the gist of a conver- 
sation; it is another thing to give the 
actual words. Mr. Lawson must have 
a stenographic brain, for he seems to 
remember everything that Mr. Rogers 
and others of the Standard Oil group 
said word for word, letter for letter, 
with the expression of the face and 
the gesture of the hands as they spoke. 
I am wondering whether he surrepti- 
tiously made notes on the cuffs of his 
shirt as these frenzied financeers talked, 
or whether immediately after he left 
their presence he wrote out the con- 
versation that had taken place, with a 
view to ultimate publication. Ma- 
caulay used to be mentioned as an ex- 
ample of extraordinary memory, but 
the memory of Macaulay pales before 
that of Lawson. 
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In a note to a friend from abroad, 
Mrs. Anne Warner French writes that 
in the first six weeks of her ‘‘complete 
rest’”” she wrote a fifteen-thousand- 
word Susan Clegg story and a novelette 
of thirty-seven thousand words! 
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Tales is the rather negative title of a 
new magazine of ‘‘the world’s best 
fiction.’” The editor, Mr. Edward C. 
Marsh, has so far selected his authors 
with intelligence and a catholic taste. 
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W. D. N., who tosses off verses for 
the Chicago 7ribune as readily as the 
ordinary journalist tosses off prose, 
has recently published the following 
lines called “‘The Literary Life.’’ 
There are not many writers of hu- 
morous verse who have the facility of 
W. D.N. It is one thing to ring ina 
list of names in topical verse, another 
thing to do it with wit; and it is with 
wit that W. D. N. does it. 


(Copyright, 1905, by Tribune Company.) 


A stranger, he, from none knows where ; 
A stranger, she, with wondrous smile ; 
Each had gone out to take the air— 
They met in Robert Chambers style. 
‘**T never saw your face before, 
But I admire it, so to speak,” 
He says; then she must also score : 
‘* As to your face, I like your cheek.” 


She vanished, but our hero was 
George Barr McCutcheon’s extra fine. 
He vowed: ‘* Here things begin to buzz. 
That lovely princess shall be mine.” 
He trailed her to her rich abode, 
And called on her that very night. 
(He traced her by the trailing code 
Made plain by Stewart Edward White.) 


With fervid words he wooed the maid 
Until she sank upon his breast— 
The wealth of diction he displayed 
Was L, J. Libbey’s very best. 
Their wedding was a grand affair, 
’T was graced by baron, duke, and lord ; 
A coronet was on her hair— 
*T was a /a Mrs. Humphry Ward. 


In story books that is ‘‘ The End” — 
But here the sequel comes to spoil 

The blithe romance that we have penned. 
She was a female Conan Doyle, 

And when she found a scented note 
Upon her hero husband’s desk, 

And blond hairs on his overcoat, 
Her language was most Kiplingesque. 


This life is full of bitter shams, 
She vows, with disappointed sobs ; 
She speaks in caustic epigrams 
Much like the ones of J. O. Hobbes ; 
But he, the wretch, stays out at night 
In never-ending poker games, 
And, in the dawn’s first graying light, 
Explains things 4 4a Henry James. 
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MR. HENRY JAMES 
(From his latest photograph. See page 24.) 
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In a recent address before the alumnz 
of Vassar, Colonel George Harvey, 
the editor of Harper's Weekly, and 
president of Harper & Brothers, named 
Mr. Oliver Herford as ‘‘about our only 
humorist.”” While I do not think that 
Mr. Herford is our only humorist, I 
admit his humor, nowhere better ex- 
emplified than in ‘‘The Rubaiyat of a 
Persian Kitten.’’ The Lounger pre- 
sents its compliments to Mr. Herford 
on his recent marriage. 
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The scene of Miss Elizabeth Robins's 
new novel, ‘‘A Dark Lantern,”’ is laid 
in England, and is a picture of modern 
society. No two books could be more 
unlike than ‘‘The Magnetic North” 
and ‘‘A Dark Lantern.’’ Miss Robins 
knew the north of which she wrote 
only slightly—tthat is, she had passed 
a season at Cape Nome. But London 
she knows thoroughly, and is intimately 
acquainted with English society in most 
of its phases. London has been her 
home for nine or ten years, and she has 
made her success as a writer and as an 
actress in that city. There is a good 
deal of society in the story, high so- 
ciety at that,— princes, princesses, 
lords, and ladies are as conspicuous in 
its pages as they are in those of Mrs. 
Humphry Ward. There are not so 
many prime ministers, perhaps, but 
there are as many high personages. 
There are, I think, more of the ele- 
ments of popularity in ‘‘A Dark 
Lantern” than in ‘‘The Magnetic 
North.’’ The latter was more a 
man’s than a woman’s book. Miss 
Robins certainly has variety in her 
style and subject. ‘‘A Dark Lantern’’ 
promises to be as great a success as 
**The Open Question,”’ but I regret to 
say that it is not a pleasant story. 
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It is good news that Mr. A. C. Ben- 
son, whose ‘‘Life of Rossetti,’’ in the 
English Men of Letters Series, at- 
tracted so much attention, has pub- 
lished another book in this series. It 
is the life of Edward FitzGerald, and 
is an admirable and sympathetic biog- 
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raphy. This Mr. Benson must not 
be confused with Mr. ‘‘ Dodo’’ Benson. 
Mr. A. C. Benson is a son of the late 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and was 
born in 1862. He is editing with Vis- 
count Esher ‘‘Selections from the Cor- 
respondence of Queen Victoria.”” That 
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Mr. Benson is interested in American 
literature is proved by the fact that 
he has edited a volume of ‘Selections 
from Whittier.’’ 
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Mr. Clement K. Shorter writes in 
The Sphere: 


‘*T have been taken to task by the New York 
Critic because I have not read two previous works 
of a novelist, one of whose later books I had been 
led to peruse because I had heard it extravagantly 
praised. I do not feel in the least alarmed by such 
an indictment as this : 

‘* The critic who pretends to keep abreast of the 
times in current literature who has never read 
‘_— or ‘ > has not done his duty by his 
readers nor by himself.” [The omission of the 
titles ‘‘ Children of the Mist” and ‘‘ Sons of the 
Morning” is Mr. Shorter’s.] 

Let me assure my friend of THE CRITIC that this 
is quite a mistaken view. The function of a critic 
is to keep himself well abreast of all the great books 
in literature. If he be a historian, a specialist of 
some branch of history, he has got to read all the 
latest books upon the subject. If he treats of works 


of imagination, he need not do this, but he must 
know well the masters ; then he is qualified tosome 
extent to say whether a book is a really good book 
ornot. But if he has read one book by a living 
writer and found it .does not come up to a very 
high standard of art, there is certainly not the slight- 
est call for him ever to attempt.to read another. 


I cannot agree with Mr. Shorter, nor 
do I think that he will agree with him- 
self on further consideration. A writer 
must be judged by his best, not by his 
worst. If, for example, we judged 
Wordsworth by his worst, I doubt if we 
would call him a poet at all. 
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In a later number of Zhe Sphere, Mr. 
Shorter is good enough to compliment 
us with another paragraph. In this 
he applauds The Lounger for saying 
that shouting the number of copies that 
are sold of a book is not quite in keep- 
ing with the character of book-publish- 
ing. Then he adds that in the very 
next paragraph ‘‘this same journal 
gives a great deal of information as to 


the rates at which authors are paid. 
Surely this is carrying the vulgariza- 
tion of literature yet a step farther.” 
To be quite fair to The Lounger, Mr. 
Shorter should have said that the prices 
were named not for the sake of showing 
what an author earned, but for the sake 


of argument. It was to prove some- 
thing else, and was apropos of an in- 
teresting article in the London Daily 
Chronicle on the same subject. 
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The way of the young actress and 
the heart of the theatrical manager are 
said to be hard. Miss Mary Lawton, 
an heroic blonde, has met with a happy 
reversal of the tradition. After having 
studied singing here and in Paris and 
London, Miss Lawton gave promise, 
in the opinion of one of her teachers, 
of decided dramatic talent, and was led 
to work for two years under Charles 
Jehlinger, for whom she has now no 
tribute too grateful. Last spring Miss 
Lawton attracted attention as Mrs. 
Dane, in a private performance of 
Henry Arthur Jones’s play, ‘‘Mrs. 
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Dane’s Defence.’’ Later she appeared 
privately as Marikka in Sudermann’s 
“Fires of St. John,”’ and was hailed by 
a well-known New York critic as ‘‘a 
coming actress.’” As a consequence 
of the widening mark she was making 
and the efforts of people who believed 
in her, a notable audience foregathered 


in March to witness her first per- 
formance of Magda. Mrs. Frances 
Hodgson Burnett and Mrs. Richard 
Mansfield, Mr. Daniel Frohman and 
Mr. David Belasco were among those 


who came expectant and who went 


away impressed. Shortly after that the 
unusual honor was paid her of an invi- 
tation to Boston to play ‘‘Magda’’ for 
a week at the Castle Square Theatre, 
which had lately come under the 
promising and prosperous management 
of two experimenting Bostonians, Mr. 
Lorin Deland and Mr. Winthrop Ames. 
It is a tribute to Miss Lawton’s re- 
puted power of winning and holding 
attention, that audiences at popular 
prices, though on Monday they had 
inclined to giggle at pistols and such 
things, were listening, before Saturday, 
in silence, and answering with emotion. 
The outcome of this success has been 
for Miss Lawton as a beginner the 
most ideal possible of engagements. 
Next year with the Castle Square Com- 
pany she is to lead alternating fort- 
nights, in about a dozen of the standard 
plays, her réles ranging from Portia and 
the Shrew to Mrs. Tanqueray and Tess. 
After each run she will have two weeks. 
for rest and preparation, an arrange- 
ment probably without comparison. 


ze 


Professor R. K. Duncan, author of 
“The New Knowledge,’’ which has 
been highly praised by scientists on 
both sides of the water, is a brother 
of Norman Duncan, the well-known 
writer of fiction. Professor Duncan 
was born in Canada, and educated in 
Canada, graduating with first-class 
honors from the University of Toronto. 
About four years ago he became Pro- 
fessor of Chemistry at the Washington 
and Jefferson College. Everything 
that Professor Duncan has done or 
written since he began to write and to 
do things has attracted attention. 


Py. 
at 


All Spain was in gala attire from the 
7th to the 15th of May to celebrate the 
birth of Miguel de Cervantes Saavedra, 
the author of ‘‘Don Quixote.” He 
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PROF. R. K. DUNCAN 


was born at Alcala de Henares in 1547. 
His immortal romance was published in 
1605. Representatives from different 
countries were sent to do honor to the 
memory of the famous Spaniard, Eng- 
land sending Mr. James Fitzmaurice 
Kelly. Of course everybody knows 
“*Don Quixote” and everybody loves 
the dear old tilter at windmills; but 
how many people, taking the rank and 
file as you meet them on the street, or 
even in book stores, have ever read 
Cervantes’s masterpiece from cover to 
cover? 


The judicious have long known that 
in Mr. Arthur Colton a writer of un- 
usual quality had appeared. That he 
did not impress the many as he had im- 
pressed the few was nothing. He was 
bound to gain wider recognition and 
this he has at last done in *‘ The Belted 
Seas,’’ a story of remarkable power 
and restraint. Mr. Colton is still a 
young man, having been born as re- 
cently as 1868. He was born at Wash- 
ington, Connecticut, and was educated 
at ‘‘The Gunnery,’’ in his native town, 
and later at Yale, where he graduated 
in 1890, and was an active contributor 
to the college magazines, and an editor 
of the ‘‘Lit.”” He held the Foote 
Scholarship, 1890-93, took the degree 
of Ph.D. at Yale in 1893, and was an 
instructor there in English literature 


until 1895. He at present is devoting 
himself to writing and roaming about 
the Pacific Coast. 
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The London Academy in a paragraph 
about THE CRITIC’S recent symposium 
on ‘‘The growing distaste for the 
higher forms of poetry,” refers to it as 
“‘what the editor describes, in the 
choice language of our transatlantic 
cousins, as ‘a symposium on the slump 
in poetry.’’’ While 1 am quite willing 
to stand by the word ‘“‘slump”’ used in 
this connection, I cannot, however, 
claim originality for it. It was sug- 
gested to me by the heading of an ar- 
ticle in that dignified London literary 
magazine, Zhe Book Monthly. 


22 
The Academy is surprised that such a 


cry should have been raised in America. 
It was 


not aware that poetry ever was much on the boom 
there. Has America really added one to the 





MR. ARTHUR COLTON 
From a photograph by C. L. Lewis 


great poets of the world? The answer must be 
negative, unless a place beside Homer, Shakespeare, 
Milton, and Dante is claimed for Edgar Allan Poe, 
William Cullen Bryan [sic], or Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow. The United States has developed 
many qualities that are entitled to be described as 
magnificent, but among them is not to be numbered 
the art of writing either prose or verse. 
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I do not think that even the most 
patriotic American would claim a place 
for Poe, Bryant, or Longfellow beside 
Homer, Shakespeare, Milton, or Dante, 
but I do think that the poetry-loving 
American would place Walt Whitman 
with the three Americans named. The 
Academy. not only denies us great 
poets, but it does not think that we 
have added much to the great prose of 
the world. The writer ‘‘would not 
depreciate the many eminent essayists, 
historians, and versifiers who have 
sprung from America. Many of them 
are in a high rank, but not one has 
been absolutely supreme.’’ There is 
some truth in this, but it is not alto- 
gethertrue. I think that Emerson and 
Hawthorne can hold their own with 
the best writers of their class in Eng- 
land, and I do not think that this 
opinion is a prejudiced one. 


2% 


The communication that follows is 
sent apropos of the symposium on ‘‘ the 
slump in poetry’’: 


EDITOR CRITIC: 


DEAR FRIEND:—I have bin reading ‘‘ the slump 
in poetry” in your Monthly ‘and see that the desire 
to behold a great poet is still alive. Will you 
please tell the friends’ and associates’ of THE CRITIC 
that the great poet has bin here since the begining 
of the century and that they (anyone) may have the 
pleasure of reading one of His works’ for the 
asking ? 

Tell them that-heaven and earth have bin moved 
to gain them in audience, but for reason’s they may 
be able to guess, he has failed in this. 

Tell them that up to date his message has proved, 


at ons’t, to vast and brief, to true and far reaching, 
in fine, he is not wanted. ~~ 
Respectfully, 


J. C. Jorpan. 
WESTFIELD, N. Y. 
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The June number of the Century 
Magazine introduces a new author to 
the reading public. His name is Law- 
rence Mott. He is the son of Mr. 
Jordan L. Mott, Jr., and the grandson 
of Mr. Jordan L. Mott, the well-known 
iron-founder. Mr. Lawrence Mott, 
who is a very young man, is still an 
undergraduate at Harvard University. 
Though he is not more than twenty-two 
years of age, he is married and the 
proud father of a bouncing boy. It is 
only recently that he has. developed 
the writing gift. He is a great travel- 
ler, and is particularly fond of rough- 
ing it in the Canadian wilderness. He 
wrote a batch of stories with the wilder- 
ness for a background, more for his own 
amusement than with an eye to their 
publication; but they were shown to 
some of his friends, who praised them, 
and finally they were called to the atten- 
tion of the editor of the Century Maga- 
gine, with the result that a number of 
them were accepted. The first of the 
group, “‘A Tragedy of the Snow,”’ is 
published in the June number. It will 
be interesting to see how this young 
writer develops. I cannot recall any 
other man or woman whose talent has 
been so quick to gain recognition. Mr. 
Mott’s manuscripts have never been 
rejected. In fact, they were sought 
after before they were offered for 
publication. 
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I have been asked by a number of readers of this department of THE 
CRITIC to make up a list of comparatively recent books for them to take away 
for summer reading. Some of my correspondents who expect to be gone all 
summer, want a good long list; others would be satisfied with half a dozen. 
As some want all fiction, and others want all fact, I will name a few books em- 
bracing both fact and fiction. I do not give this as a list of “‘best books’’ 
but simply as books that are readable and likely to fit in with the most catholic 
tastes. There will be no great demands upon the brain in the reading of these 
books, and it is not intended that there should be. Entertainment principally 
is sought, and as most of the reading will be done while the readers swing in 
hammocks on the veranda, loll out under the trees, or, on cool, rainy days, sit 





around the crackling log-fire, I think that the list will serve: 


**The Millionaire Baby,” 

**Hecla Sandwith,”’ 

‘*The Plum Tree,” 

**Rose of the World,”’ 

‘**Garden of Allah,” 

‘*Stingaree,”’ 

**Tconoclasts,”’ 

“‘Letters of Richard Wag- 
ner to Mathilde Wesen- 
donck,”’ 

*““Out of Bondage,” 

‘*The Outlet,”’ 

**True Bird Stories,”’ 

“*Lady Penelope,” 

‘‘Fond Adventures,’’ 

**Miss. Bellard’s Inspira- 
tion,” 

“*Belted Seas,”’ 

“*Free Opinions,”’ 

**The Master Mummer,”’ 

“*Belchamber,”’ 

**De Profundis,’’ 

“*Talks in a Library,”’ 

*“‘The White Terror and 


the Red,” 

*“‘The House in the 
Woods,”’ 

““The Clock and the Key,” 


‘‘The Country Home,”’ 
*‘The Dark Lantern,”’ 


“‘The Harvest of the 
Sea,”” - 

“Young Japan,”’ 

“*Mary’s Garden,”’ 

**Wood-myth and Fable,”’ 


“Sandy,” 

“‘The Traveller’s Hand- 
book,”’ 

**Hurricane Island,’’ 


**The Other Side of the 


Lantern,”’ 


Anna Katharine Green, 
Edward U. Valentine, 
David Graham Phillips, 


Bobbs- Merrill Co. 
Bobbs- Merrill -Co. 
Bobbs- Merrill Co. 


Agnes and Egerton Castle, F. A. Stokes Co. 


Robert Hichens, 
E. W. Hornung, 
james Huneker, 


Rowland E. Robinson, 
Andy Adams, 

Olive Thorne Miller, 
Morley Roberts 
Maurice Hewlett, 


W. D. Howells, 
Arthur Colton, 

Marie Corelli, 

E. Phillips Oppenheim, 
H. O. Sturgis, 

Oscar Wilde, 

Laurence Hutton, 


Adolph Cahan, 


Arthur Henry, 
A. H. Vesey, 

E. P. Powell, 
Elizabeth Robins, 


W. T. Grenfell, 

James A. B. Scherer, 
Frances Duncan, 

Ernest Thompson Seton, 
Alice Hegan Rice, 


Josephine Tozier, 
H. B. Marriott Watson, 


Frederick Treves, 





F. A. Stokes Co. 
C. Scribner’s Sons. 
C. Scribner’s Sons. 


C. Scribner’s Sons. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
L. C. Page & Co. 
Harper & Brothers. 


Harper & Brothers. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


‘Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Little, Brown & Co. 

G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
G. P.-Putnam’s Sons. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 


A. S. Barnes & Co. 

D. Appleton & Co. 
McClure, Phillips & Co. 
Macmillan Co. 


Revell Co. 

J. B. Lippincott Co. 
Century Co. 
Century Co. 
Century Co. 


Funk & Wagnalls Co. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 


Cassell & Co. 























‘‘Good-morning; I want to see the 
editor.—He won't be in for an hour? 
Well, who attends to things for him 
when he ’s away?— What, a ro 
thing like you one of his assistants? 
always thought editors had gray hair 
and wore gold eye-glasses! Still, I 
suppose you don’t have much of any- 
thing to do except answer questions 
for him when he’s busy or away. But 
when did you say he ’d be back?— 
Hm, an hour ’s a long time to wait— 
perhaps you could tell me—though of 
course I want to see the editor himself 
when he comes in. 

‘You see, I’ve brought him a manu- 
script for his magazine. It ’s serial, 
and I want it to begin in the Christmas 
number,—so I can have it to give away 
for Christmas presents to my friends. 
The first part of it ’s all about a house 
party at Christmas; I put that in to 
have it appropriate.—Why, the Christ- 
mas number can’t be made up already? 
Christmas won’t be here for ever so 
long.—Oh, well, something else can 
be left out just as well as not; my-story 
must n’t be put off for a little thing 
like that. 

‘‘Every chapter ends with something 
exciting, and I know it ’s going to be 
popular, for it ’s ever so much more 
interesting than that serial of Mrs. 
What-’s-her-name’s that was running 
last year. Besides, it will last much 


A Serial Authoress 


By M. L. RUSSELL 





longer than hers,—I ‘ve planned it to 
run two years,—but of course I could 
make it longer if there was a public 
demand for it. It’s easy enough to 
keep a thing going once it ’s started, 
and I should n’t mind changing the 
ending. I thought of no less than six 
endings as it was, and any one of them 
would have done just as well as this 
one. My husband says versatility is 
my strong point. 

“You say that authors generally have 
some one ending in mind from the be- 
ginning,—that they have everything 
all planned out beforehand? Well, 
perhaps some authors do, but that 
is n't the way I wrote this. Probably 
different authors have different ways. 

**Are you sure that the editor will be 
back in an hour? It seems to me I’ve 
been here more than two hours already, 
but then time always does hang heavy 
when one has to sit still and do nothing 
but think. 

**_What ’s that? Leave my manu- 
script with you to give to the editor? 
Indeed, I ‘Il do nothing of the kind. 
There are ever so many things that I 
want to tell him about it, and I always 
believe in going to headquarters in im- 
portant matters like this. But I can’t 
wait here any longer; and besides, I 
think I’d rather take my book to some 
editor who stays in his office and attends 
to his editing himself. Good-morning.” 


The Pupils’ Point of View 
By A. D. GODLEY 


RELATE, my Muse, the fame of him 
Whose calling and peculiar mission 
It was to wage with courage grim 
A battle ’gainst effete Tradition! 
When Movements moved, with holy zest 
He scaled the breach and led the stormers,— 
And was among the first and best 
Of Educational Reformers. 


He saw the boy at public schools 

Regard his books with fear and loathing, 
From Latin’s arbitrary rules 

Deriving practically nothing,— 
He said, “‘O bounding human boys, 

Of all the fare whereon you fatten, 
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What chiefly mars your simple joys?”’ 
With one accord they answered “‘ Latin!” 


‘Exactly so,’’ th’ inquirer cried, 

‘*This is the lore which cramps and stunts us; 
O how can pedagogues abide 

A course that makes their pupils dunces? 
Since with the rules of Latin Prose 

They can’t be brought to yield compliance, 
This Fact conclusively it shows— 

They ’ve all a natural bent for Science!’”’ 


They sought for Scientific Truth, 

And physicists with books and birches 
Guided the faltering steps of youth 

In biological researches: 
Some principle of Science still 

E’en out of school they did proceed on, 
Where H,O’s ran clear and chill 

They ’d pluck the shy Dicotyledon: 


’T was all in vain—the human boy 
Remained unalterably chilly: 
Still less than Virgil’s tale of Troy 
He liked compulsory bacilli! 
Much grieved the zealot was thereat: 
‘‘We’ll try,’’ he said, ‘‘a course of spelling’’ 
But O the way they hated that 
Quite overcomes my power of telling! 


**There must be ways,’’ the good man said, 
‘‘(Though hitherto perhaps we ’ve missed *em) 
Of putting things within the head: 
We ’ve something wrong about the System”’: 
And musing o’er the sacred flame 
Of Genius, and the cause that hid it, 
He unto this conclusion came— 
COMPULSION was the thing that did it. 


‘* Within the boy’s aspiring brain 
For Study still there lies a craving, 
And what is won against the grain 
Is never really worth the having: 
Our ancestors, misguided race, 
Could learn a thing because they ’d got to,— 
We stand upon a surer base 
And Liberty ’s our only motto! ”’ 


And now those simple human boys,— 
All, to a boy, for Culture yearning,— 
No pedagogues with idle noise 
Impede upon the path of Learning :— 
Released from books and teachers both, 
No intellectual pastures feed ’em; 
And, if they lose in mental growth, 
Think how they gain in Moral Freedom! 




















Alexis de Tocqueville 


(Born July 29, 1805) 


By FRANCIS GRIBBLE 


DE TOCQUEVILLE’S centenary might 
easily have passed unobserved—for the 
insufficient reason that, though his work 
was important, his personality was not 
picturesque. He proceeded from the 
cradle to the grave without ever strik- 
ing an attitude, and may almost be de- 
scribed as having been everything that 
one expects a Frenchman—and espe- 
cially a Frenchman of letters—not to 
be. One feels that with particular 
force when one remembers who were 
his contemporaries. He flourished 
simultaneously with the Romantic 
School of the thirties— with Victor 
Hugo, Alexandre Dumas, George Sand, 
Alfred de Musset, Théophile Gautier, 
who all made themselves conspicu- 
ous, whether by their dress, their ec- 
centricities, or their amours. The most 
typical, if not the most extravagant, 
of them was Hugo, who gathered the 
others around him, shining as the moon 
among the lesser stars, who maintained 
a wife in one establishment, and a Muse 
in another, and who, at a fixed hour of 
every day, appeared on his balcony to 
show himself to the populace. Alexis 
de Tocqueville’s habits were the very 
antithesis of all that sort of thing. He 
was a gentleman, whereas the others, 
with the exception of De Musset, were 
not gentlemen; and he had a gentle- 
man’s instinctive feeling that his private 
life was purely his own affair. It was 
a private life about which there really 
was nothing to be said; for it was 
merely studious, dignified, and domes- 
ticated. He never entered Bohemia, 
and no bishop could have been more 
completely the husband of one wife. 

In many respects—among which his 
undeviating monogamy need not, of 
course, be included—he was a good 
deal more like an Englishman than a 
Frenchman. One might even particu- 
larize and say that he was more like 
the typical Balliol man than any other 
Frenchman who ever lived. He had 


just that shade of epigrammatic seri- 
ousness—just that precocious inclina- 
tion to political philosophy—just that 
early sense of the responsibility in- 
curred by the mere act of being born 
into the world. For some men life is 
a pageant; for others it is a playtime; 
for others, again, it is a period of proba- 
tion and preparation for a life to come. 
De Tocqueville said that for him it was 
“*a serious business which we are placed 
in charge of, and which we must man- 
age and wind up honorably.’’ One is 
reminded of the Rugby boy of Dr. 
Arnold’s time who claimed that the 
distinguishing characteristic of the boys 
turned out by that ancient foundation 
was their ‘‘moral seriousness.’’ It is 
the nearest thing to a pose that we find 


‘in De Tocqueville’s life, and it is not 


really so much a pose as a confession 
of faith. 

Regarding life as a business, De 
Tocqueville raised himself at a very 
early age to the headship of a depart- 
ment. At twenty-five he sought and 
obtained a commission from his Gov- 
ernment to study and report upon the 
prison systems of the United States. 
Already in those days—that is to say, 
in 1831—the great Republic of the 
West had begun to try penal experi- 
ments. No rumor had, indeed, as yet 
reached Europe of permission being 
accorded to convicts to edit newspapers 
and play baseball; but a new departure 
had been made by the introduction of 
the plan of solitary confinement. De 
Tocqueville studied the working of the 
system with admirable thoroughness. 
In one prison—Cherry Hill at Phila- 
delphia—he was allowed to interview 
each prisoner separately in his cell, in 
order to ascertain how the discipline 
was regarded by those whom it most 
concerned. He lost his notes, rewrote 
them from memory, found them again, 
and discovered that his memory had 
served him so well that hardly a line 
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needed to be altered. His essay on 
the results of his investigations won 
him the Montyon prize of the French 
Academy, and was translated into 
almost every European language—into 
English by Francis Lieber of Boston. 
His real ambition, however, —a most 
remarkable ambition for a youth of 
five-and-twenty,— was to write an 
authoritative work, not merely on 
American prisons, but on American 
institutions generally. Tothat end he 
travelled as far West as, in those days, 
a mere tourist could; and his notes on 
the troubles and trials of his journey 
are eloquent of the old conditions when 
steam navigation was in its infancy. 
Striking a specially hard winter, he had 
all the sensations of an Arctic explorer 
in descending the Ohio and the Missis- 
sippi. Stranded on a sand-bank, he 
marvelled at ‘‘the admirably cool cour- 
age of the American women” who 
“‘raised no cry at the approach of 
death’’—which, after all, was not ap- 
proaching. 


the rescue and took the passengers off 


got frozen up in a creek, as if for the 
winter. The captain put them ashore, 
and they had to walk twenty-five miles 
through the snow to Louisville. Thence 
it took them two and a half days to 
get, by stage coach, to Nashville. De 
Tocqueville caught cold, and was put 
to bed in a hospitable log cabin, where 
he was able to admire the lines on 
which Western civilization was pro- 
gressing. There was nothing to eat 
but bacon; but for his reading, when 
convalescent, he had a choice between 
the works of Milton and Shakespeare. 
So different from France—where the 
kitchen would have been well stocked 
and the library empty! 

The outcome of the journey was 
**Democracy in America,’’ which estab- 
lished the author’s fame on a sure 
and permanent basis. The Academy 
awarded it an ‘‘extraordinary prize’’ of 
8000 francs, and Royer-Collard wrote 
of it that ‘‘nothing like it has been 
published since Montesquieu.’’ To 
criticise it is to assign De Tocqueville 
his place in literature, and to read it 
critically is to feel, as well as to under- 
stand, what manner of man he was. 


The boat which came to. 


His subsequent writings, including the 
famous ‘‘L’ancien régime,’’ only con- 
firm the impression which it gives. 

Its note is its cold impartiality—a 
note which is the more striking because 
it is in such pointed contrast with the 
prevalent literary tone of the time. 
The literary ‘‘movement ”’ of the time 
was, as has been said, the Romantic 
Movement. Its leaders were revolu- 
tionists who, powerless in the face of 
political reaction, avenged themselves 
by creating a literary disturbance, re- 
jecting classical tradition, and dethron- 
ing classical authority. Some of them 
—like George Sand—were for upset- 
ting, not only the old literary methods, 
but also the old moral law. They 
fought for causes—were mystics, Saint- 
Simonists, Free Lovers, and what not. 
From all that sort of thing De Tocque- 
ville stood aside, as if he had not even 
heard of it. His subject might easily 
have lent itself to dithyrambics. He 
might have exalted Democracy, or 
have abased it. One can feel how the 
theme would have affected his con- 
temporaries—how Victor Hugo would 
have rejoiced over the liberty of the 
people, and George Sand over the 
liberty of women. De Tocqueville re- 
joices over nothing. Democracy, he 
feels, is the great fact of the present, 
and, more particularly, of the future. 
Where it has not already come, it is 
coming. It would be superfluous to 
welcome it, and idle to oppose it. The 
great thing is to have it on the table 
and vivisect it—to show how demo- 
cratic institutions affect the life of a 
people in all its branches. Do they 
tend to purity or to corruption in pub- 
lic life? How do they affect marriage 
and manners? Do they bring the best 
men to the front? What is their bear- 
ing on the servant question? 

All the problems—small as well as 
great—De Tocqueville discusses in the 
temper, not of the partisan, but of the 
student. There was a good deal to 
discuss; for already in those days, as 
Villemain said, the United States were 
thought by politicians to present ‘‘a 
curious and disquieting problem for 
Europe.”’ If he seems, to those who 
read him at this time of day, some- 























times to be discovering the obvious, 
the answer is that a good deal that is 
obvious now was by no means obvious 
in the thirties. If we find that some 
of his prophecies have not come true— 
the prophecies, for instance, that the 
United States would divide the Empire 
of the world with Russia, and that the 
wealth of the citizens of the Republic 
would take all the fight out of them— 
he at any rate saw farther into the 
future than any other critic of his time. 
He foresaw much, even if he did not 
foresee the rise of Japan, and the 
Trusts, and American Imperialism; 
and credit must be given him accord- 
ingly. He was a political philosopher 
in an age in which new conditions re- 
quired that political philosophy should 
be recreated; and he was not satisfied 
with philosophizing on the facts under 
his nose, but used his nose for the dis- 
covery of the facts on which it was 
worth while to philosophize. 

For his first great work he sought 
his facts beyond the Atlantic; for the 
second he sought them in the archives 
ofhisowncountry. The French Revo- 
lution did not, any more than the 
American Republic, inspire him to any 
eloquent or poetic flights. He simply 
viewed it as a great fact—or rather a 
great congeries of facts. He unearthed 
the obscure facts to which previous 
historians had paid no attention, and 
he got a meaning out of them. It was 
a detail, he considered, that the Revo- 
lution had proclaimed the rights of 
man in the abstract, seeing that it had, 
in the concrete, riveted on him the 
chains of the permanent Civil Service, 
and so made of France a centralized 
bureaucracy. That is the gist of 
“L’ancien régime’’—the only French 
contribution of the period to political 
philosophy, .which at once took its 
place, and afterwards kept it, as a classic. 
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It seldom happens that the political 
philosopher is a conspicuous success as 
a politician. Something in his tempera- 
ment—mainly, perhaps, a philosophical 
feeling that what has been has been 
and that what will be will be—makes 
it equally difficult for him to float tri- 
umphantly with the flowing tide and 
to go down in a blaze of glory, with 
his colors nailed to the mast. De 
Tocqueville, at any rate, did neither 
of these things. He wasin Parliament 
at the time of the Revolution of 1848, 
and even for a little while held cabinet 
office; but his name is not remembered 
in that connection like those of Guizot, 
and Thiers, and Ledru-Rollin, and 
Lamartine. He proved his quality as 
a political philosopher by foreseeing 
the Revolution, and predicting it in a 
speech from his place in the Chamber 
of Deputies. ‘‘I warn you; we are 
sleeping on a volcano,” he cried, ex- 
actly a month before the unlooked-for 
eruptioncame. But when his prophecy 
was fulfilled, his functions were practi- 
cally exhausted. The politician could 
make nothing of the situation which 
the political philosopher had antici- 
pated. He protested against Napo- 
leon’s coup d’état, and was locked up 
at Vincennes in consequence; but he 
did not stay there long. No doubt 
the Emperor realised that a political 
philosopher was the last person in the 
world who was likely to be dangerous. 
So he let him go, and he went back to 
political philosophy—the work which 
he was fitted for—the work which he 
did admirably well. He was still en- 
gaged with it when he developed the 
pulmonary consumption of which he 
died at Cannes in 1859. No doubt his 
political philosophy gained something 
from the fact of his straying into poli- 
tics; but his real strength was as a 
teacher, not as a leader, of men. 





Henry James as a Lecturer 


By OLIVIA HOWARD DUNBAR 


LITERALLY speaking, there is no oc- 
casion whatever for the consideration 
of this subject, inasmuch as Mr. Henry 
James is not a “‘lecturer,’’ in our pop- 
ular sense, and can scarcely be made 
into one by placing him next a high 
table and inviting him to speak from 
nine until ten o'clock in the evening. 
The so-called ‘‘lecture’’ or orally de- 
livered essay,—nominally on the Les- 
son of Balzac,—which he has read, 
from time to time, semi-publicly, in 
this country, is far too richly compact 
to be covered by a term of such cheer- 
fully shallow connotation. The point 
is, however, that whatever it may be 
called, and however unpopular its 
theme, this essay has served as an ex- 
cuse whereby the most distinguished 
novelist America may be said, in a 
limited sense, to have ‘‘produced,”’ 
may be stared at without rudeness. 
The fact demands neither concealment 
It is the profitable grati- 


nor apology. 
fication of an entirely legitimate curi- 
osity, this hearing the voice and seeing 


the face of a man of genius. The 
desire is universal; and its indulgence 
traditionally held of educative value. 
Perhaps this is particularly true when 
the man of genius, as in Mr. James’s 
case, does not happen to be an orator, 
with the highly adapted—and therefore 
less revealing—demeanor and expres- 
sion which that otherwise not exacting 
art demands. Conceding, therefore, 
that the persons who have attended 
the various deliveries of this ‘‘lecture’’ 
—the character of the James audiences 
has been such as only Mr. James him- 
self could and perhaps will describe— 
were.impelled by a hunger to appre- 
hend the lecturer’s personality, these 
followers are a graceless company if 
they do not admit their hour of atten- 
tion to have been over-abundantly 
worth while. 

With the tricks of the orator, then, 
Mr. James, viewed as a platform figure, 
has no concern. The vulgarities, or 
the ornaments, of emphasis, of cadence, 


of gesture, form no part of his expres- 
sion. It is interesting that he does not 
as thoroughly succeed in avoiding a 
certain clerical aspect which now and 
then fades into a mere suggestion, 
which vanishes altogether when he 
leaves the platform and which the char- 
acter of his remarks, it must be said, 
quite confusingly does its best to de- 
stroy. For his highly conventionalized 
exterior and for his deliberate impas- 
sivity his audiences may easily have 
been prepared. But the impression 
that must have come to them more 
or less unexpectedly, for so impalpable 
a thing can scarcely be anticipated, 
was that of being in the presence of a 
man of tremendous power, even, per- 
haps, of greatness. That Mr. James 
did unmistakably give this rare and 
satisfying impression is, after all, the 
essential comment to be made on these 
public appearances of his. Wherefore, 
those who expected to see merely an 
agreeable man, with an irrepressible 
‘literary ’’ earmark or two, must either 
have found their actual experience one 
of peculiar exhilaration or have missed 
its significance altogether. 

What Mr. James really talked about 
was the general subject of the novel ; and 
the things which he said —things far 
too good to be offered to the restless 
apprehension of the unstable moment 
—were of unique acuteness, profundity, 
and truth. He has been accused, by 
a class of detractors whose stock in 
trade he is, of wanton frivolity in his 
fiction; but this severe reproach has 
not, to my knowledge, fallen upon the 
body of his critical work ;—Mr. Brown- 
ell, indeed, in a brilliant and enthusi- 
astic, if not quite candid, depreciation 
of Mr. James, recently published, chose 
to ignore this branch of his author’s 
work altogether. Thus there will be 
little dissent from the assertion that as 
acritic, at least, Mr. James is incompar- 
able. It is a commonplace to note that 
his own novels are deliberate creations 
of the intellect, rather than the casual 
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outcome of literary trances; and if he is 
nothing else, he is surely a supremely 
competent authority on the subject 
which he has here chosen to discuss. 
So that, again, it is important to note 
the high seriousness of vision, if not 
always of phrase, the sublime absence 
of compromise, with which he ap- 
proached the matter that the remain- 
ing ninety-and-nine of us regard with 
such lightly worn ignorance, such un- 
thinking familiarity. 

It is true that the essayist may have 
seemed, as he himself remarked toward 
the close of his hour, “‘to be addressing 
an audience of novelists,’’—adding the 
satirical flash, ‘‘although, in this age 
of print, such an assumption is never, 
perhaps, too far wide of the mark.”’ 
Technicalities are not, of course, entire- 
ly separable from even the most in- 
formal discussion of artistic principles, 
although Mr. James is radiantly free 
from academic formula, and did not, in 
this memorable lecture, let fall a sen- 
tence that failed to offer high intellec- 
tual entertainment as well as abiding 
substance. His satire was almost un- 
intermittent; and those to whom it was 
not disconcerting must have found it a 
joy to hear—for instance—certain of 
the established novels referred to, in 
contrast with the present day com- 
mercial product, as distinctly ‘‘hand- 
made”’ ;—exemplifying, said Mr. James, 
with his air of innocent gravity, “‘the 
art of the brush as compared with the 
art of the slate-pencil.” 

Like all Mr. James’s work, this essay 
contains passages of striking beauty. 
The characterization of the genius of 
George Meredith — whose work, it was 
nevertheless pointed out, is, by the 
prominence of its lyric element, set 
somewhat apart from that of the novel- 
ist pure and simple,—was at once so 
just and so felicitous as to call forth, on 
one occasion, at least, utterly spontane- 
ous applause. For, supplementing his 
praise of Balzac as the greatest of novel- 
ists, the lecturer presented incidental 
estimates of what appeared—appeared, 
only —to be such other novelists as 
were worth considering at all; and his 
omissions might therefore be taken to 


be almost as illuminating as his com- 
ments. Probably the most popular 
passage in the address was that which 
offered a gay and spirited characteriza- 
tion of the physical atmospheres that 
seem to prevail in the work of the vari- 
ous novelists. The least ‘‘literary ’’ of 
his auditors aroused himself with a glad 
sense of being on common ground at 
the suggestion that Miss Austen’s 
novels convey the feeling of “an ar- 
rested spring”’; Thackeray's, that of 
“‘rain falling in what are known as 
‘residential’ streets’’; and Dickens, 
that of ‘‘early morning seen through 
unwashed windows.” 

It is barely conceivable that there 
may have been persons in these audi- 
ences who sat awaiting the moment 
when Mr. James should turn to the 
page containing ‘‘pleasant things about 
American writers.”’ But if there were 
any such optimists, they found scant 
solace. There were no bland prophecies 
of the future awaiting the novel of this 


or that section of American geography ; 


no facile compliment for the _half- 
achieved; no cheap encouragement of 
the mediocre. It would have been very 
easy, with a less perfect intellectual in- 
corruptibility, to insert a delicate sug- 
gestion of this order of flattery ; but Ido 
not recall that by a single such phrase 
did he besmirch the whiteness of his crit- 
ical soul. This does not mean, of course, 
that he may not find much to admire 
in the work of his countrymen; but 
that his concern for the moment was 
with great novels, not with merely 
good ones. With the exception of a 
casual allusion to Tolstoy and Zola, I 
do not remember that he referred to 
any contemporary except Meredith. 

The hackneyed complaint of ob- 
scurity, of distorted phrases, has no 
bearing whatever upon this wonderfully 
lucid and structurally solid essay. Still 
it is doubtful if the most receptive 
hearer took away more than half of it. 
As a lecturer, Mr. James is an event; 
and one cannot escape the humble 
wish that it were one in which, for 
their souls’ good and ours, the whole 
mighty tribe of novelists might par- 
ticipate. 





Bertha Kalich, the Yiddish Actress 


By WITTER BYNNER 


“‘IF Gentiles cared to come to the 
East Side and hear me act in Yid- 
dish, I was glad to have them come. 
But I would not carry Yiddish up-town 
where it does not belong, and expect 
them to listen.”’ That is why Mme. 
Kalich, though she has been playing 
in New York for nearly ten years, has 
not before this given us, in the vicinity 
of Broadway, a complement in some 
woman's ré/e to Jacob Adler's masterly 
**Shylock.”’ 

Reports of a great actress at the 
Thalia Theatre, radiating from the light 
of Jewish conviction, have, for some 
time, been reflected and intensified by 
the enthusiasm of such Americans as 
would leave the beaten path and dare 
the unfamiliar speech. Exhorted two 
years ago to act in English, Mme. 
Kalich protested, over a glass of Rus- 
sian tea: ‘‘It is the desire of my heart 
to succeed upon the American stage! 


I wonder, would they laugh at my Eng- 


lish? Would they understand our way 
of acting? and our idea that to be an 
artist is to be real ?”’ 

‘*Lemberg, where I was born,” she 
said more recently, ‘‘was the birthplace 
of Modjeska and of Sembrich, and I 
hope that for me too that will be a 
good sign. When I was about twelve 
years old, a rich woman there sent me to 
learn singing. At about sixteen, I got 
a place in the front of achorus. Later, 
when the: prima donna grew sick, I 
played Carmen, and made at once a 
success. Queen Carmen Sylva was 
kind to me. Then I came here, and 
first I sang in operas; then I took to 
plays, and began to be urged, by Gen- 
tiles who saw me, to come on the Eng- 
lish stage. But I would not come and 
speak Yiddish, so till now I have 
waited.”’ 

In the Jewish theatres, Thursdays to 
Sundays inclusive make up the week 
of performances. Mme. Kalich has in 
this way had an opportunity to see 
acting on our stage. Some prejudiced 
view that we demand in our actresses 


an extravagance of emotion and an 
artificial constancy of movement may 
have been at the root of her appre- 
hension, two years ago, of not being 
elaborate enough for us, and may on 
May 22d have been the cause of a sur- 
prise for some of her Gentile admir- 
ers who, in her accomplishment, had 
found likeness to the ‘simplicity and 
easy sureness of Duse. At her en- 
trance on the night of her début, a 
startling spontaneity and solidity of 
applause leaped to her from the house. 
It was tribute sufficient to thrill the 
nerves and impel the tempo of any 
actress. Mme. Kalich struck at once 
an emotional pitch that left her no 
margin. But her audiences gave lively 
response to her highstrung representa- 
tion of ‘‘Fedora,’’ and may have stiff- 
ened her prejudice as to what is dear 
to the Gentile. 

**T shall like better when I play some 
humble character as in Mr. Gordin’s 
or Mr. Libin’s plays, or like Magda, 
who came from a poor family. I can- 
not be sure when I stop to think about 
Fedora, especially when the Gentiles 
are critically watching me; for she was 
a princess.”’ 

As far, though, as can be judged, 
Fedora has brought Mme. Kalich strik- 
ing success. The public endorsed the 
divining instinct of her manager, Mr. 
Fawcett, who had never seen her act. 
Her engagement was extended. The 
critics. bowed her a welcome with 
branches of noble adjectives. 

Mme. Kalich is at the vibrant time 
between youth and maturity. She is 
sincere. She is ambitious. She has 
mental energy. She has temperamen- 
tal grace. With a securer sense of 
English,—her first use of it was but 
slightly foreign,—and with a chance 
for naturalistic rather than hectic act- 
ing, she is bound. to give English. 
speaking theatre-goers a _ worthier 
brief than ‘‘Fedora’’ could be for her 
reputation as an actress of superior 
singularity. 














D’ANNUNZIO READING THE SCENARIO 


D’Annunzio’s Latest Tragedy, “La 
Fiaccola sotto il Moggio” 


By RAFFAELE SIMBOLI 


IT failed in Milan, and was not even 
repeated; perhaps in some other city, 
after many necessary changes, it may 
obtain some success, but it is not one 
of those tragedies destined to live long. 
The ‘‘Figlia di Jorio’’ bore the imprint 
of originality; there were marvellous 
scenes, sincere and sympathetic mysti- 
cism, characterization full of force and 
color. The new tragedy, on the other 
hand, is brutal from beginning to end; 
there is not a ray of sun, of poetry,— 
nothing but outbursts of hatred and 
horrible revenge. 

Disgrace has come upon a ruined old 
noble family; all is crumbling and 
giving way, both the walls of the castle 
and the noble sentiments of the people 
who inhabit it. An abject woman, 
Angizia, a former servant of Tibaldo 
del Sangro, kills his wife and becomes 
his mistress. She rules the house and 
displays a most perverse nature. With 
her live Tibaldo’s old mother and his 
two children, Gigliola and Simonetto. 
Simonetto, the son, grows percepti- 
bly weaker day by day. It is a year 
since their mother was found dead, but 
a few hours remain before the sad an- 
niversary. Gigliola, the heroine of 
the tragedy, hates the wicked woman, 
whose depravity she divines by intui- 


tion. She suspects that Simonetto, 
the chief heir, is being poisoned by 
Angizia, for which reason she wishes 
to prepare her brother’s meals herself. 
Tibaldo comes on the scene with his 
half-brother, and they quarrel. The 
brother says: ‘‘You, Monica’s wid- 
owed husband, do you not see the 
shade of a murdered woman?’”’ They 
are separated by the girl, Gigliola, and 
the old mother. Gigliola, noticing the 
terrible glance of scrutiny, wishes that 
her father should confess his fault, and 
drive away the servant; the latter 
enters, barefoot, to scrub the floor, 
and the wind blows refuse in her face. 
The evil woman surprises the family 
in conversation. Gigliola, ‘‘the little 
venomous serpent,” as the servant calls 
her, rushes up to her and shakes her. 
The servant no longer lies; she has 
read in Gigliola’s eyes the terrible in- 
terrogation, and replies with horrible 
cynicism. ‘‘Yes, it was she who mur- 
dered Monica, but no one in this house 
dare touch her, because Tibaldo is her 
accomplice.’’ Tibaldo attempts to de- 
fend himself, and Gigliola says sol- 
emnly: ‘‘What I have promised shall 
be performed!”’ 

In the second act Tibaldo seeks com- 
fort of his aged mother, but does not 
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find it. Angizia enters screaming to 
Tibaldo to come to her assistance. An 
old snake-charmer is wandering around 
the castle, and she had driven him 
away with stones, wounding him in the 
hand. This old man is Angizia’s father, 
who had come down from the moun- 
tains to see his daughter, and the 
daughter with rare courtesy had re- 
ceived him thus! Tibaldo, however, 
turns upon Angizia, seizes her, throws 
her to the floor, and drives her away. 
In the last act Gigliola binds up the 
old man’s wounds, while he tells her of 
his life, and shows his serpents shut in 
abag. Some of them are most venom- 
ous. The snake-charmer curses his 
daughter,—he still has her cradle up in 
the mountains, but he will burn it and 
scatter the ashes. Meanwhile Simon- 
etto, the sickly son, arrives upon the 
scene, from whom his mother’s cruel 
death had been concealed. Gigliola 
reveals all to him. She wishes to ac- 
complish her vengeance, but her father 
anticipates her, and himself kills the 
wicked creature. Gigliola finds her 


dead when she is about to accomplish 


her plan. Tibaldo, afflicted with heart 
disease, confesses his crime to his 
daughter, and falls as if struck by 
lightning. Gigliola, who had allowed 
one of the poisonous serpents to bite 
her hand, also dies. 

Can more wickedness and infamy be 
intertwined in a single plot? The 
wicked Angizia kills Monica, poisons 
Simonetto, is the cause of Gigliola’s 
death, betrays Tibaldo to his half- 
brother, and finally even stones her 
own father. Could anything else have 
been added? Tibaldo, a vile and vul- 
gar lover, has not even a single bright 
or human idea. Gigliola, somewhat 
mysterious and a fatalist, rudely con- 
fesses the truth to a delicate brother, 
whom a strong emotion might kill. 
Why overwhelm him with this unex- 
pected blow? Tragedy is not, in- 
deed, made for weak natures, but’ it 
should proceed logically, the characters 
should have some natural grandeur, 
and embody in themselves some of the 
formidable, fundamental passions of 
human nature, even beautiful despite 
their horribleness. In this tragedy, 


however, one encounters brutality of 
every kind, the characters are savage 
and rude as elementary beings, with 
their mediocrity, weakness, and rough- 
ness. Even Gigliola feels the neces- 
sity of poisoning herself before she 
dares murder, of dying exhausted that 
she may complete the vengeance. 

The scene is laid in Abruzzo, but 
Angizia, this perverse woman born for 
crime, is surely no true type of an 
Abruzzese woman, of that tranquil 
country where the women are submis- 
sive as slaves and faithful as sheep 
dogs. 

In this new work of D’Annunzio 
there is but a single complete character 
—the snake-charmer—a true delinea- 
tion. What a pity that the many gems 
scattered here and there through the 
work could not have been built into 
a solid framework. D’Annunzio has 
great and versatile genius, but the over- 
haste of his exuberant production is 
perhaps one of the principal causes of 
this recent failure. The ‘‘Figlia di 
Jorio” was written in thirty-three days, 
the new tragedy in but a little longer 
period of time, and while Milan pre- 
pared to pronounce a calm opinion the 
newspapers are already speaking of the 
“‘Nave,’’ another work by D’Annunzio 
which is soon to be presented on the 
stage. The public is not too exact- 
ing, but now that D’Annunzio has 
shown that he can do better things, its 
expectations are greater. It will wait 
for years, but D’Annunzio must present 
a really fine work, must have a less dis- 
turbing Simonetto than his son. It 
was D’Annunzio himself who confided 
this réle of Simonetto to his son, who 
has the same name as his father, 
changed for the occasion to Gabriele 
Steno. 

‘‘Believe me,’’ said the author to a 
journalist, ‘‘I was opposed to entrust- 
ing him with such a responsibility, but 
when Fumagalli and I saw the ardor 
with which he rendered this part of the 
sickly youth, when I saw him weep un- 
controllable tears, and heard his voice 
tremble with truth, I understood that 
no one was better adapted than he to 
interpret my thoughts.”’ 

As a matter of fact, the last act 


, 
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threatened to be ruined by the inex- 
perience of Gabriele Steno. 
The title of this tragedy, ‘‘La Fiac- 


cola sotto il Moggio,’’ corresponds to 
the popular saying: ‘‘Fire beneath the 
ashes.”’ 


D’ANNUNZIO AT THE REHEARSAL 


The Playground of a Painter=Poet: 
T. Buchanan Read 


By ALDEN W. QUIMBY 


Between broad fields of wheat and corn 
Is the lowly home where I was born ; 
The peach-tree leans against the wall, 
And the woodbine wanders over all ; 
There is the shaded doorway still, 

But a stranger's foot has crossed the stil, 


THE railway tourist in the Valley of 
Virginia is charmed with its superb 
mountain scenery. The green wall of 
the majestic Massanutten, in conjunc- 
tion with the solemn gray range of 
North Mountain on the west and the 
beautiful Blue Ridge on the east,-con- 
stitutes an imposing double gateway, 
through which eagerly flow northward 
the twin streams of the sparkling Shen- 
andoah—‘‘daughter of the stars””—so 
soon after their wedding to mingle 
with the classic waters of the Potomac. 

But the loiterer along the ‘‘ Valley 
turnpike’ sees something more than 
nature gloriously apparelled. Lost in 
reverie, he glimpses the oriflammes of 
mystic legions, some in blue and some 
in gray, marching to martial music, 
and beholds the hilltops aflame with 


the vomiting of cannon, or shrouded in 
sulphurous smoke. Yonder he dis- 
cerns the shadowy form of that marvel- 
lous chieftain, ‘‘Stonewall’’ Jackson, 
‘riding ahead,”’—as at far-away Fred- 
erick, in Whittier’s war lyric, his 
splendid ‘‘foot-cavalry”’ pressing en- 
thusiastically on, in the execution of 
those mysterious manceuvres_ that 
wrought such disaster to the Union 
arms; and close at hand he. hears the 
echoing hoofbeats of 


A steed as black as the steeds of night — 
for this is 


—a road from Winchester town, 
A good broad highway leading down ; 


and over it thundered the American 
Ney, when 


Up from the south at break of day, 

Bringing to Winchester fresh dismay, 

The affrighted air with a shudder bore, 

Like a herald in haste to the chieftain’s door, 
The terrible grumble, and rumble, and roar, 
Telling the battle was on once more, 

And Sheridan—twenty miles away, 
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Who, that was a child during the 
period of the Civil War, will ever for- 
get his stanzas recited by tens of 
thousands of incipient Murdocks 
throughout the Union, at school com- 
mencements or patriotic meetings, that 
found their climax in— 


Hurrah! hurrah, for Sheridan ! 

Hurrah ! hurrah, for horse and man ! 

And when their statues are placed on high, 
Under the dome of the Union sky, 
The American soldiers’ Temple of Fame, 
There with the glorious general’s name, 
Be it said in letters both bold and bright, 
“** Here is the steed that saved the day, 

By carrying Sheridan into the fight, 

From Winchester, twenty miles away.” 


The pilgrim in so historic a field can- 
not but experience a curiosity to see 
the birthplace of the painter-poet, who, 
though he selected a Virginia incident 
of the Revolution for another of his 
stirring and celebrated poems, ‘‘The 
Rising,’’ in ‘“‘The Wagoner of the 
Alleghanies,’’ commenced his too brief 
earthly career in Chester County, 
Pennsylvania, on March 12, 1822. One 
other shining name in the annals of 
American letters belongs to the same 
shire of the Keystone State,—that of 
Bayard Taylor, poet, novelist, travel- 
ler, diplomat, whose fame will but in- 
crease with decades to come. 

A score of miles west of Philadelphia 
a Pennsylvania railroad train, emerging 
from the woodland that skirts a shoul- 
der of the South Valley Hill, brings its 
passengers to the verge of the ‘‘Great,”’ 
or ‘‘Chester Valley,’’ which stretches 
westward until it merges in the Pequea 
Valley, whose rich soil, teeming with 
the varied fruits of husbandry, has long 
since secured for it the sobriquet of 
“‘the garden spot of Pennsylvania.”’ 

The Chester Valley, a limestone belt 
rimmed on the north with a sandstone 
elevation, and on the south by one of 
slate, is not only a thing of beauty, 
but a region of invaluable historical 
interest; for the last conical hill of the 
North Valley range, looking eastward, 
is none other than Mount Joy, along 
whose southern front is still to be seen 
the girdling earthwork of the ‘‘long 
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entrenchment ’’ at Valley Forge; and 
through the beautiful, dreamy gap be- 
tween it and Mount Misery to the west- 
ward flows the peaceful Valley Creek, 
which passes Washington’s headquar- 
ters, and which once supplied power 
to the famous Forge. 

The camps of Howe, Cornwallis, and 
Knyphausen lay for several days upon 
the northern slope of the South Valley 
Hill, facing the Valley Forge gap; and 
farther up the valley is the field of an 
unfought battle—that of Warren Tav- 
ern. Here stood in battle array, on 
September 16, 1777, Washington’s de- 
voted army, courageous notwithstand- 
ing its recent reverse at the battle of 
the Brandywine, and awaiting the at- 
tack of Howe. A brief skirmish or 
two really ensued, but an “‘equinoctial”’ 
ruined the ammunition of both armies, 
and Washington withdrew to Yellow 
Springs and Warwick, while the wily 
Howe, after some shrewd _ strategic 
movements, succeeded in crossing the 
Schuylkill and making his entry into 
Philadelphia. 

In the same vicinity, and visible from 
the train, is the bit of woodland in 
which lay ‘‘Mad Anthony ’’ Wayne, 
when surprised at midnight by the 
English general, Grey —the scene of 
the ‘‘Paoli massacre.’’ At this day, 
within a little enclosure, fifty-three 
victims of that memorable night attack 
repose upon the scene of their suffer- 
ings, their virtues commemorated by 
two monuments, while a brace of 
clumsy cannon lend a martial aspect to 
the hallowed burial-place. Two miles 
to the eastward, in excellent preserva- 
tion, and occupied by his descendants, 
is the home in which Wayne was born, 
and a few miles farther, in the church- 
yard of ‘“‘Old St. David’s at Radnor,” 
the final resting-place of that militant 
hero. 

Read sings of the State in general, in 
‘*The New Pastoral,’’ 


Fair Pennsylvania! than thy midland vales, 
Lying "twixt hills of green, and bound afar 

By billowy mountains rolling in the blue, 

No lovelier landscape meets the traveller’s eye. 
There Labor sows and reaps his sure reward, 
And Peace and Plenty walk amid the glow 
And perfume of full garners. 
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Florentine scenes and society ab- 
sorbed many of his working years, yet 
he declares: 


Nor Rhine, inebriate reeling through his hills, 

Nor mighty Danube, marred with tyranny, 

His dull waves moaning on Hungarian shores— 

Nor rapid Po, his opaque waters pouring 

Athwart the fairest, fruitfullest, and worst 

Enslaved of European lands—nor Seine, 

Winding uncertain through inconstant France— 

Is half so fair as thy broad stream whose’ breast 

Is gemmed with many isles, and whose proud name 

Shall yet become among the names of rivers 

A synonyme of beauty—Susquehanna ! 

But where, fair land, thy smaller streams invite 

With music among plenteous farms, I turn, 

As to a parent’s fond embrace, and lay, 

Well pleased, my way-worn mantle by, and shed, 

With grateful heart, from off my weary feet 

The white dust gathered in the world’s highway. 

Here my young muse first learned to love and 
dream— 

To love the simplest blossom by the road— 

To dream such dreams as will not come again. 

And for one hour of that unlettered time— 

One hour of that wild music in the heart, 

When Fancy, like the swallow’s aimless wing, 

Flitted eccentric through all moods of nature— 

I would exchange, thrice told, this weary day. 

Then were yon hills, still beautiful and blue, 

Great as the Andes; and this rushy brook, 

Which the light foot-board, fallen, turns aside, 

A torrent voluble, with noisy falls 

And gulfy pools profound ; and yonder stream 

The fisher wades with ease to throw his bait 

Into the larger ripple was a river 

To measure Jordan by! For then my thoughts 

Were full of scriptural lore, oft-heard at morn, 

And in the evening heard, until the place 

Became a Palestine, while o’er the hills 

The blue horizon compassed all the world. 


Although Read’s birthplace is not in 
the open lap of the Chester Valley, he 
tenders it a musical tribute in ‘*The 
Wagoner of the Alleghanies: ’”’ 


O happy and secure retreat, 

Dear Valley, home of many friends ! 
I envy even the hurried feet 

Which Fancy through your quiet sends ! 
There led of old the Cambrian swain 

His flock by flowery brook and rill, 
Flinging across the summer piain 

The song he learned on Snowdon’s hill— 
Perchance some fragmentary strain 

Of ancient Merlin’s wizard skill. 


His language now no longer breathes 
Its strange wild music through the scene, 
But here and there a name still breathes 
His memory in perpetual green. 
Tredyffrin, Caln, and Nantmeal hold 
Traditions of those sires of old ; 
While Uwchlan, in her inmost vale, 
May hear at eve some Cambrian tale. 


In the same poem, referring to scenes 


Where Juniata leaps away 

On feathery wings of foam and spray, 
Or queenly Susquehanna smiles, 

Proud in the grace of her thousand isles. 


he includes 


—Chester’s storied vales and hills, 
In depths of rural calm divine, 
Where reels the flashing Brandywine, 
And dallies with its hundred mills. 


Four miles northwest of Downing- 
town, in East Brandywine township, 
Chester County, lies the little village 
of Guthriesville; a mile beyond it is a 
still smaller aspirant, figuring on old 
maps as ‘‘Corner-Ketch’’; and scarcely 
more than a stone’s throw from the 
latter hamlet is the modest tenement 
in which Thomas Buchanan Read first 
saw the light of day. 

It is situated in a little pocket-vale, 
as has been poetically said, ‘‘within 
the shadow of the blue hills of Uwch- 
lan.’’ A plain frame barn, painted 
brown, stands at the end of a short 
lane leading from the road to the house. 
Along the lane are a few fruit trees. 
The house is fairly sheltered in its little 
depression from the bleak winds that — 
sweep in winter over the hills in which 
our author found such inspiration. It 
is of stone, two stories in height, dazz- 
ling with whitewash, and was built in 
1803, as a date mark indicates. At- 
tached to it is a ‘‘little end,’’ as its 
present owner termed it, of a single 
story. The main building contains 
two rooms in the upper story, and one 
below; although mine host explained 
that the latter was originally divided 
into two. The garden in front of the 
house is so dense with grapevines that 
in summer the porch is metamorphosed 
into a shady bower, and the sun is 
scarcely permitted to peer through -at 
the flagstones of the pavement. 
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It is a quite unconventional old 
building, since a cellar door opens out 
of the parlor; and, although now 
closed, a cupboard in the wall once 
accommodated the table ware. After 
an introduction by a mutual friend, the 
worthy owner of the property showed 
the writer much courtesy, permitting 
him to view the premises, and calling 
attention to a mantelpiece exhibit of 
the vintages of several years, and a 
successful lotion of the balsam apple! 
That an atmosphere of genius still 
lingers about the house was suggested 
by a photograph of the ‘‘Two Irish 
Comedians,’’ affectionately shown by 
their sister, its mistress. This lady 
also most kindly opened the large 
dining-room and kitchen in the annex, 
and showed the huge chimneys. 

It is, of course, a rural air that sur- 
rounds the place. A corn-crib stands 
close by the house, at the gate leading 
from the lane to the yard. Mine host 


gratified my desire to drink at the 
springhouse in the hollow; and I was 
meditating upon the poetic influences 


to be quaffed with the pure, cool water, 
when he rudely disturbed my dream 
by informing me that in Read’s day 
the springhouse did not exist, and that 
farther up the swale stood the little 
structure of other days, when I saw 
that a tiny stream from that quarter 
was mingling with the pool at my feet. 
Wheatfields, acres of corn, and rows of 
potatoes were everywhere to be seen, 
and now and then the rumble of a farm 
wagon was heard as it slowly traversed 
the stony highway. 

From the little orchard over the 
fields to the east branch of the ‘‘flash- 
ing Brandywine’ is but a mile, and 
across it are the hills of Uwchlan,— 
one of the names bestowed upon the 
region by the Welsh settlers, and sig- 
nifying ‘“‘upland,”’ or “‘higher than the 
valley.’’ It was once spelled ‘‘ Ywch- 
lan.’” But the playground of the 
painter-poet doubtless also embraced 
the west branch of this minor river, 
seven or eight miles distant, for the 
little curly-pated boy, always more 
serious than his comrades, was fond of 
fishing, and he probably scoured both 
streams for his finny trophies. Fruit- 


ful were those piscatorial hours in re- 
vealing the beauties of nature, and 
storing the brilliant, active brain with 
material upon: which he could draw 
without stint in constructing the ex- 
quisite pictures of brush and pencil 
that were warmed into life by the 
genial air and sunshine of Italy,—that 
proved treacherous only once, when 
the deep, heavy shadows of bereave- 
ment fell upon him, and cruelly robbed 
him of his “‘Lily ’’ and her mother. 

In ‘‘The Fight at the Ford’’ the 
united stream comes into prominence, 
for the battle of the Brandywine was 
fought several miles south of the junc- 
tion of its branches; yet, in execut- 
ing their perilous but successful flank 
movement on the foggy morning of 
the fray, Howe and Cornwallis with 
their ten thousand redcoats crossed so 
far to the north to fall upon the right 
wing of Washington under Sullivan, 
stationed at Birmingham meeting- 
house, that they were compelled to 
ford both the west and the east branch; 
while Knyphausen with his Hessians 
tarried at Chadd’s Ford, and played 
at battle with Wayne and Maxwell 
until he heard the roar of the guns 
of his commander-in-chief, when he 
crossed in earnest, and completed the 
disaster of the day to the Americans. 

Taylor, too, appropriated the Bran- 
dywine in his descriptions of his native 
region. One of the most exciting in- 
cidents in ‘‘The Story of Kennett,”’ is 
Gilbert Potter’s struggle with an over- 
whelming flood, produced by the break- 
ing of a dam just above Chadd’s Ford. 
Wonderful was the intuition of his 
noble horse, ‘‘Roger,’’ in bringing re- 
lief to his master, lodged among drift- 
wood, and bruised and chilled well-nigh 
to exhaustion. It was in the battle 
meadow, also, that Deb Smith dug 
for the “‘goold’’ in the queues of the 
buried Hessians who fell under Wayne’s 
scathing fire. 

The poet’s right to revolutionary 
themes and his deep solicitude for the 
Union were an intuitive heritage of 
the ardent patriotism exhibited by his 
great-grandfather, the Reverend Doctor 
Thomas Read, a Presbyterian clergy- 
man, who rendered Washington signal 
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assistance in an emergency growing out 
of the British invasion of Maryland just 
previous to the engagement on the 
Brandywine. Considering the embar- 
rassing toil that hedged about his boy- 
hood, it may seem somewhat anomalous 
to entitle the scene of his earliest labors 
his ‘‘playground’’; but the affection of 
the poet for his childhood home glows 
unmistakably in his verse. 
of fifteen Read emigrated to Ohio. 
Cincinnati gave place to Boston, and 
Boston to Philadelphia, and then, like 


At the age 


his country in its time of need, his 
patriotic poems arousing or confirm- 
ing the deepest devotion to the Union; 
while he actually served on the staff 
of General Lew Wallace, of whom it 
is not an ambiguous compliment to 
assert that his pen is even mightier 
than his sword. 

Read’s canvases are scattered among 
art patrons, but his poems are within 
the reach of all; and a pilgrimage to 
his native vale by the lovers of his 
chaste, inspiring verse is practicable. 





THE BIRTHPLACE OF T. BUCHANAN READ 


a loadstone, Florence attracted the de- 
veloping artist. The witchery of its 
natural beauty, the glory of its art, the 
brilliance of its social circle, were nectar 
and ambrosia to the young American, 
yet it was in his studio in the old con- 
vent that his heart beat with tenderness 
for his native home, and he finished the 
sweet verses of ‘‘The New Pastoral.”’ 
It was just as engagingly paradoxical 
that he should write, 


My soul to-day is far away, 
Sailing the Vesuvian Bay— 


on a day of drifting snow in Brooklyn. 
Read lent himself unreservedly to 


The hills and dales of central and 
southern Chester County should be 
familiar to Read’s admirers, and those 
of his ‘‘big, great-hearted friend,’’ 
Bayard Taylor. To both of these 
poets American literature is greatly 
indebted, and to poor human vision 
both finished their earthly labors many 
years too soon. 

One of the finest of Read’s poems is 
*‘The Celestial Army.” It may have 
been that the ‘‘open casement ”’ of the 
first stanza was that of his Italian home, 
but the serene and lovely skies of his 
*‘playground ”’ supply in perfection the 
pageant of which he writes. 

The painter-poet longed for the 














“ SHERIDAN’S RIDE ”” 
By James Edward Kelly 


‘* The action is marvellously good, the accuracy of detail and likeness of myself is wonderful in so 
small a work. In addition to all this there is a spirit in the entire work of both horse and man which 
cannot well be equalled,” —Zxtract of a letter from General Sheridan to Mr. Kelly, the sculptor. 
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FACSIMILE OF THE MANUSCRIPT OF SHERIDAN’S RIDE 
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environment of home and native land 
when disease fastened upon him, and 
engaged in a race with the Death- 
angel across the wide Atlantic, to reach 
the shores of America before closing 


his eyes forever. His last aspiration 
was crowned with success, for he en- 
joyed a few hours of tarrying in his 
own beloved land ere he wearily fell 
asleep on May 11, 1872. 





READ’S GRAVE AT LAUREL HILL, PHILADELPHIA 
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A PORTRAIT OF MRS. LARZ ANDERSON 
By Cecilia Beaux 
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CECILIA BEAUX establishes the ex- 
ception to the rule that though the 
feminine sex may imitate in art they 
lack power to create initial objects, for 
she works as the one woman in a thou- 
sand who has no man standing between 
herself and her productions. She 
paints her portraits in a dignified and 
assured method that directly represents 
only the qualities pertinent to her sit- 
ter. Her intimate conceptions abound 
in sympathy for more than the exter- 
nals of dress and furniture, so prone to 
surround the present day likeness of 
the society madam. She not only 
composes but balances her ingenious 
arrangements with a skill that re-en- 
forces the personality of her subject. 
As a rule through the study of the eyes 
that look their sex and age and through 
a careful modelling of the hands in all 
their variations she brings forward 
without ostentation the character of 
persons, not when in eccentric poses, 
but when self-concentrated in moments 
of thought. She displays the softness 
and peace of her constructive force, 
and the sanity and repose of her sober 
feeling nowhere better than in her por- 
trait of Bishop Coadjutor Greer ex- 
hibited in the Salon of 1896. Her 
simplicity in her half shadows, her 
careful, firm modelling, and capacity 
for color shows itself in combination 
with the refined skill and harmonious 
definition of womanly charm of her 
portrait of ‘‘Mrs. Roosevelt and her 
Daughter.’’ Yet in another direction 
she has filled such a canvas as that of 
Mrs. Larz Anderson with an unusual 
poise and significance of arrested action. 
Her quick eye, coupled with her clean 
touch and despatch of execution, avails 
to detect the fleeting expression of 
children, and to give her unusual power 
in rendering their movements. Rhythm 
abounds in her picture of ‘‘Dorothea 
and Francesca,’’ in which the younger 
girl follows her elder sister through the 
steps ofa dance. In ‘‘Ernesta and her 
Little Brother ’’ she has expressed in a 
delightful manner the eagerness and 
“*T want it”’ of the boy and girl. Men 


have labelled her ‘‘ French”’ and ‘‘of the 
school of Sargent”’ in her technique. 
It is easy to draw superficial compari- 
sons, but alittle examination suffices to 
indicate how she stamps her work with 
her own personality, and her own dis- 
crimination and vigor. She possesses 
a capacity for strength without that 
brutality so common to women in 
search of masculine qualities. She 
clarifies her realism with imagination, 
her technical skill with her sense of fit- 
ness. She never openly strives for pic- 
torial effect, though undoubtedly she 
has sought after and succeeded in con- 
cealing that quality; for she under- 
stands the need of hiding from the 
public the marks of the pains she takes 
to give ease to her composition. First 
and last, she stands as one of those rare 
artists cognizant both of the painting 
and of the subject painted. 


Cecilia Beaux was born in Philadel- 
phia, though her father came from the 
district of Provence, France. Her 
facility with thé pencil brought her 
employment in the city of her birth at 
drawing for the United States Geo- 
logical Reports. Not long after she 
began her study under Professor Adolf 
van der Willen, and then in the Penn- 
sylvania Academy of Fine Arts, where 
she took the Mary Smith prize in 
1885, 1887, 1891, and 1892. During 
1889 and 1890 she worked in Paris 
under Robert-Fleury, Bouguereau, and 
Dagan-Bouvert. Her exhibition at the 
Champ de Mars in 1896 brought her 
much praise, and eventually led to her 
being made one of the few women as- 
socites of the Beaux Arts. Later, in 
1900, she won the gold medal at the 
Paris Exposition. Inthe United States 
she has also gained the Dodge prize at 
the National Academy of Design, be- 
side several gold medals. She is a 
member of the Society of American 
Artists, and of the National Academy 
of Design. 

H. ST. G. 
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INDIAN PLAYERS ARRIVING IN CANOES AND SINGING THE “ CANOE CHORUS” 


Hiawatha Played by Real Indians 


By HENRY HALE 


IN a far-away part of the Canadian 


province of Ontario is yearly enacted a 
play which is one of the most remarkable 
dramas ever conceived, for the theatre 
is a corner of the American wilderness, 
and the players are the original natives 


of this wilderness—the Indians. With 
but one exception the various charac- 
ters are taken by warriors and squaws 
whose ancestors built their camp-fires 
hereabouts over a century ago, held 
their dances significant of war and 
peace, and invoked the favor of the 
Great Spirit to help them in winning 
victories over their enemies and to 
bring them abundant harvests of maize. 

The Ojibways are among the least 
known of the tribes of Canada, for the 
reason that they have kept so far apart 
both from their own race and from the 
white men. Their favorite camping- 
ground in summer is one of the most 
picturesque spots on the shore of Lake 
Huron near the mouth of the beautiful 
Desbarats River. Here, a few years 
ago, came a white explorer who was so 
charmed with the region that he re- 
mained during the summer and camped 
on one of the islands. He became so 


friendly with the Indians that they fre- 
quently visited him, and he was thus 
made acquainted with their language 
and customs. Merely to entertain 
them, he told them of the famous poem 
of Hiawatha written by Longfellow. 
As the reader well knows, it is a pre- 
diction in verse of the conquest of 
America by the white race. Hiawatha 
may be called an Indian prophet. He 
is discovered crying in the forest as a 
babe and reared by his foster mother, 
Nokomis. As he grows to manhood 
his beauty and intelligence, and the 
mystery surrounding his birth, cause 
the tribesmen who have adopted him 
to regard the young brave as connected 
in some way with the Great Spirit and 
to have supernatural powers. He 
enters into all their pastimes, however. 
He is taught the use of the bow and 
arrow, and with this weapon he becomes. 
one of the famed hunters of the tribe, 
killing not only birds but deer and 
other wild animals. He is trained in 
water craft, as his tribe make frequent 
journeys here and there in the wilder- 
ness along the streams and rivers, and 
it may be said that the part of Georgian 
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Bay in the vicinity of this curious 
theatre forms an important portion of 
the scenery. 

In short, Hiawatha leads the life of 
the red man like his companions, win- 
ning their affection, although they have 
a veneration for him on account of his 
strange origin as already stated. There 
is an element of the romantic in the 
poem which would naturally appeal to 
the Indians, and through it is woven a 
very pretty love story which includes 
both joy and pathos. In some way 
Hiawatha hears of a maiden of rare 
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paddles away in his canoe and makes 
a ceremonial visit to the wigwam of 
Arrow Maker, the appropriate name of 
the old warrior who is Minnehaha’s 
guardian. As a friendly tribute he 
kills a deer on the way and lays it at 
the feet of the young girl as she ap- 
pears on the threshold of her home to 
welcome him. The fame of the young 
hunter has also spread. He is not un- 
known to either Arrow Maker or his 
protégé and receives a courteous wel- 
come. His suit is successful and he 
brings back his bride to his own home. 


Ee 


THE ISLAND STAGE 


beauty who dwells in the wigwam of 
another tribe inhabiting the forest 
several days’ journey distant. Minne- 
haha occupies a somewhat similar rela- 
tion to her chosen tribe, the Dakotas, 
that Hiawatha does to the people with 
whom he lives. Her protector is an 
old warrior who has become famous 
not only for his bravery in battles with 
enemies of his tribe, but for his won- 
derful skill in making heads for arrows 
out of flint stone. As the years creep 
over him, he gives up the more active 
life of a brave and contents himself 
with fashioning the weapons which in 
the past he has wielded so well. At 
last Hiawatha announces that he has 
decided to seek a wife away from his 
adopted tribe. Despite the protests of 
his friends and his foster mother, he 


For a time all goes well, but Hia- 
watha is fated to suffer sorrow and 
hardship. A famine comes over the 
land. Drought dries up the maize so 
that the crop fails and many of the 
streams become waterless. The peo- 
ple suffer from hunger, and the hero 
sees his wife dying from want of nour- 
ishment before his eyes. There is also 
a villain in the story—Pau-Puk-Kee- 
wis, an Indian gambler who leads 
astray some of the younger warriors, 
and the older men banish him from the 
village. At last the pale face appears 
for the first time among the red men. 
This is a missionary who is called Black 
Robe on account of hiscostume. But 
one member of the tribe—Iagoo, who 
has travelled far away—has ever seen 
a white man before, and at first the 
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people are inclined to be hostile. Then 
Hiawatha discloses his true character 
by making them friends of Black Robe, 
prophesying that he and his people are 
one day to inhabit the land, and that 
those who now roam in its forests and 
build their camp-fires beside its streams 
must submit to them as their con- 
querors. This done Hiawatha’s mis- 
sion in this world is ended and he is 
supposed to return to his former abode 
with the Great Spirit where the Indians 
believe Minnehaha has preceded him. 

Such was the tale told by the white 
man. So interested were the Ojibways 
that they asked him to repeat the poem 
in their own tongue. Then they told 
him that the story had been handed 
down to them by their ancestors as one 
of the legends of the tribe. The idea 
occurred to the white man that the 
Ojibways could present the principal 
scenes of Hiawatha in this natural 
theatre, and he endeavored to instruct 
them, with such success that, as already 
stated, each summer they give a pro- 
duction which has become almost as 
famous in its way as the Passion Play 
at Oberammergau has become to the 
people of Northern Europe. This 
drama of the Red Men attracts people 
who come hundreds of miles, many of 
them in canoes and other water craft, 
to witness it. 

The auditorium is a natural amphi- 
theatre on the shore; the stage, a small 
artificial island, about a hundred feet 
distant, at one end of which stand the 
lodge and wigwam of Nokomis. A few 
branches of trees are placed at intervals 
along the back of the stage. To the 
left, on the mainland, a very good 
imitation of a cliff has been constructed. 
This is covered with dark canvas, and 
is so masked behind pine-trees, vines, 
and shrubs that it appears to be a 
natural promontory, towering far above 
the audience, and overhanging at its 
peak the deep water of the lake. The 
scenery surrounding this little stage is 
among the most magnificent of any on 
the continent, its background being the 
rocky islands of the Georgian Bay. 
These rise steep and clear-cut from the 
edge of the shining waters, and are 
covered with brilliant foliage. Bold- 


featured and picturesque, the islands, 
in their strong coloring, stand as if 
they had been prepared for the use of 
some mighty prehistoric scene-shifter, 
and are far more artificial in appear- 
ance than the wooden cliff which the 
Indians themselves have made. All 
this, on a fair summer afternoon, makes 
an ideal setting for the Indian play. 

The cast of characters includes Hia- 
watha, Minnehaha, Pau-Puk-Keewis, 
Chibiabos, Iagoo, Nokomis, the Arrow 
Maker, and some of the minor charac- 
ters in Longfellow’s poem. Including 
the papoose and two small boys, about 
forty usually take part in the presenta- 
tion. A conscientious fidelity to the 
Indian’s own conception of the various 
parts distinguishes the acting, which is 
obviously untutored and genuine. The 
acts include the assembling of the tribes 
upon the island, the infancy and youth 
of Hiawatha, his wooing, the wedding 
feast, the treachery, disgrace, and pur- 
suit of Pau-Puk-Keewis, the arrival of 
Black Robe, and the final departure of 
the hero of the play. 

Showano, a full-blooded Ojibway, 
with a really fine idea of the character, 
presents Hiawatha. He is graceful, 
dignified, and courtly, and possesses a 
certain charm which is singularly win- 
ning,—an Indian such as Fenimore 
Cooper describes in his talés. Until 
recently the part of Minnehaha was 
taken by his wife, who was a most at- 
tractive young woman. The two came 
to know and love each other through 
the production of the drama, in which 
they represented the two most import- 
ant characters. Several years ago they 
were married, but Minnehaha died, and 
Showano experienced too profoundly 
some of the grief of the hero he por- 
trays. The mimic representation of 
Hiawatha’s life has realized in this sor- 
rowful incident a very near approach 
to the story as Longfellow has told it. 
The modern Hiawatha mourns sin- 
cerely for the lost Minnehaha, and his 
grief has given to his acting a melan- 
choly and pathetic quality which is 
very touching. The present Minnehaha 
is a young sister of Showano’s late wife. 

Among the players is a woman who 
is probably the oldest actress in the 
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world, for the squaw who takes the 
part of Nokomis is over eighty years 
of age. She takes great pride in the 
rendition, however, acting it with much 
spirit. In one of the dances she is 
obliged to take part, and, it must be 
said, is wonderfully agile considering 
her age. Of course Hiawatha in baby- 
hood is represented by a papoose—a 
bright-faced, rosy-cheeked youngster, 
who is not the least interesting of the 
company. Not only does Nokomis 
dance, but, as she stands at the door 
of her wigwam rocking the infant Hia- 
watha in his odd cradle, she sings a very 
ancient lullaby, used from time im- 
memorial in her own tribe. This is 
none other than the Indian version of 
Longfellow’s ‘‘Ewa-yea! My Little 
Owlet!”’ 


Hush, the naked bear will get thee ! 
Ewa-yea! My little owlet! 

Who is this that lights the wigwam— 
With his great eyes lights the wigwam ? 
Ewa-yea! My little owlet! 


The wooing of Minnehaha is very 
prettily and most effectively portrayed. 
Hiawatha announces his intention of 
seeking a bride among the Dakotas, 
and, disregarding the protests of No- 
komis and his people, departs in his 
canoe. He reaches the mainland and 
passes along the trail before the audi- 
ence to the tepee of the ancient Arrow 
Maker, which stands at the extreme left, 
nearthe shore. Within sits the demure 
Minnehaha, and near the entrance the 
Arrow Maker, busy at his trade. The 
suitor pauses in the little grove on 
the hillside to send an arrow into a 
deer, and, bearing his newly slain gift 
upon his shoulder, he appears before 
the wigwam. The Arrow Maker makes 
him welcome, and Minnehaha gives 
“‘them drink in bowls of bass-wood.”’ 
After obtaining the consent of the 
Arrow Maker, Hiawatha and his bride 
start homeward in their canoe, making 
a romantic picture as they speed swiftly 
over the lake, while the old man stands 


in the doorway of his lonely home and 
moralizes on the departure of his pretty 
daughter with the “‘youth with flaunt- 
ing feathers.”’ 


The Critic 


When the couple arrive at the village 
there is a series of wedding festivities, 
serving to introduce several Indian 
songs and dances which are very 
unique. Old Nokomis acts as hostess 
at the wedding feast, and calls upon a 
shy little dusky maid to sing. She 
responds with “‘The Lake Sheen,”’ a 
quaint and tuneful melody. Pau-Puk- 
Keewis performs his beggar’s dance, 
and Chibiabos chants in a melodious 
voice. Various Indian rites are pre- 
sented in connection with this scene, 
which is full of curious and interesting 
Ojibway customs. 

Pau-Puk-Keewis is both the low 
comedian and the heavy villain of the 
play. The part is taken by a lively 
and accomplished Iroquois brave, who 
enters into it with the greatest zest and 
shows much dramatic ability. The act 
which follows Hiawatha’s wooing de- 
picts the mischief-making proclivities, 
love of gambling, and trickery of ‘‘the 
handsome Yenadizze.”” Having been 
discovered cheating, he escapes the 
vengeance of the village by hiding. 
While the warriors are away hunting, 
he returns to taunt and insult the 
women. Nokomis recalls the absent 
hunters and Pau-Puk-Keewis takes 
flight. In this part of the play a very 
spectacular scene is enacted. As al- 
ready stated an artificial cliff has been 
constructed which overhangs the waters 
in front of the audience. It is fully 
forty feet above the surface, and to 
elude his pursuers Pau-Puk-Keewis 
climbs to its top and defies them. 
Some of the younger Indians follow 
him, when, springing in the air, he 
leaps from the top of the promontory 
down into the lake and swimming be- 
hind the cliff disappears. Fortunately 
the water is deep enough to prevent 
his being injured. 

In the next act, Iagoo tells the tribe 
how he journeyed to the home of the 
pale face, what he has seen during his 
travels,—of the canoe with wings, out 
of which came the lightning and thun- 
der (the steamship), and of the warriors 
with hair upon their chins and faces 
painted white. All save Hiawatha 
mock him; but the hero confirms his 
story, having seen the same wonderful 
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things in a vision. Soon thereafter 
comes Black Robe, the missionary 
priest, bearing the cross. Hiawatha 
welcomes him, and intercedes in his 
behalf with the tribe, which finally re- 
ceives him in friendship. With the 
coming of the missionary, the forerun- 
ner of the white man’s civilization, 
Hiawatha’s work is finished. In sonor- 
ous language and with eloquent gesture 
he bids farewell to his people and pre- 
pares to take his final departure ‘‘to the 
portals of the sunset.”’ 

The play closes with a most effective 
and beautiful scene,—the passing of 
this Ojibway messiah,—a picture that 
will remain long in the memory of the 
spectator and haunt him with its fas- 
cinating melancholy. When Hiawatha 
steps into his birch-bark canoe and 
begins his death-chant, the sun has 
declined until its rays make a glittering 
pathway leading into the islands of the 
west. As he moves from the shore 
without the aid of oar or paddle (the 
boat being carried forward by means of 
an unseen sunken cable), the wailing 
voices of the warriors and squaws take 
up the refrain. The departing chief 
stands erect, with his face toward the 
setting sun. His voice is deep, clear, 
and musical. Holding his paddle aloft, 
he sings, mournfully : 


‘* Mahnoo ne-nah nin-gamah-jah, 
Mahnoo ne-nah min-ga-mah-jah ; 
Hiawatha, ne, nin-ga-de-jah, 
Mahnoo ne-nah nin-ga-mah-jah, neen, 
Hiawatha, neen, nin-ga-de-jah.” 


His boat moves rapidly westward, 
the tribe and the chief chanting anti- 
phonally. The scene is inexpressibly 
sad and beautiful beyond words. The 
eyes of the watchers are fastened upon 
the stalwart figure in the disappearing 
canoe, but soon the sun’s rays dazzle 
them and the hero disappears in a glor- 
ious blaze of gold. Far, faraway, from 
the unseen distance, from the ‘‘ Islands 
of the Blessed,’’ faintly come the last 
notes of the departed Hiawatha, and 
thus ends the play. 


This remarkable drama was presented 
for the first time six years ago and has 
been repeated every summer since that 
year. The scenes, however, have been 
but little changed as arranged by Mr. 
L. O. Armstrong, the white explorer 
who interested the Indians in the play. 
The audience which first saw it was the 
family of the poet Longfellow, and in 
recent years the spectators have in- 
cluded some prominent actors and 
actresses on the civilized stage, who 
have been surprised at the talent dis- 
played by the Indians. These really 
regard the performance as a sort of 
religious ceremonial and enter into it 
with as much earnestness and serious- 
ness as if it were one of the sacred 
dances or feasts. This is probably why 
they refuse to portray anything relating 
to the famine or the death of Minne- 
haha, nor will they sing her death 
chant. Like the peasants of Oberam- 
mergau, they object to adding any 
dances or songs, though they might 
add to the popularity of the drama. 

The life which the Ojibways live adds 
to the dramatic interest in the play. 
If one should chance to come to Dés- 
barats on a summer’s night, with the 
moon climbing up behind the islands, 
he would approach the scene in the 
ideal way. He would take his way to 
the straight, narrow river flowing be- 
tween banks of fragrant rushes into the 
great lake. Down this stream, canoe 
carried, he should proceed to the spot 
where the Indian tepees make a semi- 
circle on the hillside —the old, old 
camping-place of the Ojibways. After 
he has sought rest he may be so fortu- 
nate as to hear the Indians, in the 
grove back of his lodge, singing their 
own songs in their own way, as they 
sit before their wigwams in the moon- 
light: It sometimes happens thus, and 
with such a lullaby the most unimagin- 
ative may easily find himself sinking to 
sleep with strange visions of the origi- 
nal Americans and their pagan wood- 
land rites passing through his drowsy 
mind. 








“The Gentle Elia”’ 


By WILLIAM ARCHER 


Mr. E. V. Lucas brings to a close 
his most painstaking, complete, and 
admirable edition of the works of 
Charles and Mary Lamb* with two 
volumes of those letters which contain 
the record from day to day and from 
year to year of their sadly chequered, 
but brave and beautiful, lives. A quite 
complete edition of Lamb’s extant let- 
ters is, for various reasons, impossible 
—mainly because American collectors 
brood jealously over their manuscript 
treasures, and will not have them pro- 
faned by print. Nevertheless, between 
seventy and eighty hitherto unpub- 
lished letters are included in this 
edition, and we have a complete and 
corrected text of many others which 
have hitherto appeared only in a more 
or less mutilated form. Furthermore, 
Mr. Lucas gives, in their proper chrono- 
logical position, brief abstracts of many 


letters which have been published but 
are not available for this edition; thus 
making the book as nearly as possible 
a complete biographical record. 

Of the hitherto unpublished letters, 


many are of great importance. For 
instance, there is a series of letters from 
Lamb to Wordsworth, giving details 
which he had collected as to the wreck of 
the Earl of Abergavenny, in which the 
poet’s brother, Captain John Words- 
worth, lost his life. We knew already 
that Lamb was unwearied in service 
and sympathy to any friend in distress; 
but this further proof of the fact is 
none the less welcome. Another letter 
to Wordsworth comments on the “‘ most 
unmannerly strain’’ in which Hazlitt 
had written of Coleridge in the Zx- 
aminer, but proceeds: 


There is something tough in my attachment to 
H which these violent strainings cannot quite 
dislocate or sever asunder. 


I get no conversation 
in London that is absolutely worth attending to but 
his. There is monstrous little sense in the world, or 
I am monstrous clever, or squeamish or something, 

* Volumes VI and VII, “Letters,” of the Works of 


Charles and Mary Lamb, edited by E. V. Lucas. G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons. Re net per vol, 
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but there is nobody to talk to—to talk with I should 
say. 


This same letter contains a eulogy of 
tobacco, which will doubtless rejoice 
the hearts of its devotees: ‘‘In spite of 
good books and good thoughts, there 
is something in a Pipe that virtue can- 
not give, though she give her unen- 
dowed person for a dowry.”’ 

Lamb’s irresponsible humor is not 
very largely represented in the new 
matter; but there is one letter, of a few 
lines only, which is freakish enough for 
anything. It is addressed to William 
Ayrton, and runs thus: 


I come, Grimalkin! Dalston, near Hackney, 
27th October One thousand 8 hundred and twenty 
one years and a wee-bit since you and I were re- 
deemed. I doubt if you are done properly yet. 


Probably if this scrap had been known 
to Canon Ainger he would have been 
too much shocked to print it. Mr. 
Lucas’s service to Lamb lies less, per- 
haps, in the discovery of hitherto un- 
printed letters than in the collation of 
letters already printed, correction of 
the text, and restoration of passages 
arbitrarily omitted. It is a curiously 
trimmed and shorn Lamb that Canon 
Ainger givesus. He will scarcely allow 
him the mildest expletive. For in- 
stance, in one famous letter from Lamb 
to Mrs. Wordsworth the clerical editor 
suppressed the words in [brackets] in 
the three following passages: 


I cannot walk home from office, but some officious 
friend offers his [damn’d] unwelcome courtesies to 
accompany me, 

‘“‘ That fury being quenched ”—the how] I mean 
—a [curseder] burden succeeds, of shouts and clap- 
ping and knocking of the table. 

Heads of offices are the tyrants, not Ferdinand, 
nor Nero—by a decree past this week they have 
abridged us of the little shadow of a 
holiday left us. [Blast them. I speak it soberly.] 
Dear W. W., be thankful for your liberty. 


Canon Ainger, however, is not quite 
thoroughgoing in his war upon Lambs’ 
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shocking profanities. In a letter to J. 
B. Dibdin, for example, he lets pass 
the phrase, ‘‘Don’t waste your wit 
upon that damn’d Dry Salter.’’ 

In the same letter in which this hor- 
rid imprecation occurs, Mr. Lucas re- 
stores two most characteristic passages 
which the Canon suppressed. ‘‘ Dear 
D.,’”” Lamb wrote, “‘my first impulse 
upon opening your letter was pleasure 
at seeing your old neat hand . . . 
my second a Thought, natural enough 
in this hot weather, Am I to answer all 
this? Why, ’t is as long as those to 
the Ephesians and Galatians put to- 
gether—I have counted the words for 
curiosity.”’ 
not hitherto vouchsafed us: 


But then Paul has nothing like the fun which is 
ebullient all over yours, I don’t remember a good 
thing (good like yours) from the rst Romans to the 
last of the Hebrews. I remember but one Pun in 
all the Evangely, and that was made by his and 
our master: Thou art Peter (that is Doctor Rock), 
and upon this rock will I build, &c.; which sancti- 
fies Punning with me against all gainsayers, 


This was a rock of offence to Canon 
Ainger, and he removed it from the 
reader’s path—an attention for which 
the true lover of Lamb will scarcely 
thank him. 

It is well known, on the authority 
of Edward FitzGerald, how Thackeray 
pressed a letter of Lamb’s to his fore- 
head and exclaimed, ‘‘Saint Charles! ”’ 
The letter in question, to Bernard Bar- 
ton, contains one of the most delight- 
fully humorous passages Lamb ever 
penned. It is that in which the execu- 
tion of the forger Fauntleroy prompts 
him to warn Barton (that most respect- 
able of Quakers and of men) against 
following in Fauntleroy’s footsteps: 


You are as yet upright. But you are a Banker, 
at least the next thing to it. I feel the delicacy 
of the subject; but cash must pass through your 


Then follows the passage: 


hands, sometimes to a great amount. If in an un- 
guarded hour , but I will hope better. Con- 
sider the scandal it will bring upon those of your 
persuasion. Thousands would go to see a Quaker 
hanged, that would be indifferent to the fate of a 
Presbyterian, or an Anabaptist. Think of the 
effect it would have on the sale of your poems alone; 
not to mention higher considerations, 


This is exquisite fooling, but it is 
not very evident why it should have in- 
spired Thackeray with that little act of 
devotion. Mr. Lucas gives us the key 
to the puzzle. There isa postscript to 
the letter, which previous editors have 
not thought worth preserving. It is 
addressed to Barton’s little daughter, 
Lucy, and is written in almost micro- 
scopic characters: 


Postscript for your Daughter’s eyes only. 

DEAR Miss,—Your pretty little letterets make 
me ashamed of my great straggling coarse hand- 
writing. I wonder where you get pens to write so 
small. Sure they must be the pinions of a small 
wren, orarobin. If you write so in your Album, 
you must give us glasses to read by. 


And then Lamb goes on to quote two 


lines of verse, writing the words in red 
and black ink alternately—a ‘‘pretty 
and fanciful fashion,’’ which he recom- 
mends to the notice of the little girl, 


‘*with friend Elia’s best wishes.’’ Mr. 
Lucas is unquestionably right in finding 
in this postscript the explanation of 
Thackeray’s sudden impulse. The pa- 
tient care with which Lamb set himself 
to amuse a child called up a vision of 
his whole gentle life—to use an epithet 
he himself rejected—and stirred a kin- 
dred spirit to an unpremeditated ges- 
ture of homage. 

Mr. Lucas’s copious and most inter- 
esting notes are the fruit of years of 
loving study and research. To him 
Lamb is indeed ‘‘Saint Charles’; yet 
his chief editorial merit lies, perhaps, in 
giving us Saint Charles un-Canonized. 


KOON 














IN his essay on ‘‘Landscape,” J. A. 
Symonds noted the attitude of the 
modern poet toward nature. 


A positive mythology [he says] importing the 
imagination into science—if I may so express this 
revolution in thought about the universe—replaces 
the anthropomorphism of the Greeks, and fills at 
last the vacuum created by medizval theology. 


This, certainly, is the attitude of Mere- 
dith toward the visible universe, differ- 
ent as he is from Wordsworth to whom 
is ascribed the ‘‘revolution in thought.” 
While his landscape backgrounds are 
usually kept within decorative limits, 
they are at the same time an integral 
and important part of the whole com- 
position, which without them would 
ignally lack beauty and co-ordination. 
Quite in the spirit of the accomplished 
painter, he uses his deep forests, dra- 
matic sunrises, smiling fields, and 
stately hills to hold together his pic- 
ture of human activity. ) The numer- 
ous figures of well-nigh innumerable 
interests, crossing and recrossing his 
field of action, assume their relative 
importance and aspect against this 
large unconscious loveliness of the 
natural world. Without descending 
to the ‘‘pathetic fallacy’”’ he notably 
harmonizes the landscape setting of his 
figures with the sentiment of the human 
situation, in what would seem to the 
artist the only justifiable way. His 
acute imaginative observation, that is, 
at work upon its complicated material, 
excluding all that is superfluous, alights 
upon precisely those qualities in the 
dawn or evening, or those incidents of 
the scenery that emphasize the emo- 
tions depicted in or evoked by his 
drama without thrusting themselves 
into the foreground among the leading 
actors. With few exceptions, his back- 
grounds have the essential virtue of 
keeping their place in a picture where 
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the illustration of character is the pre- 
dominant motive. They have also the 
other virtue, not perhaps so rare, but 
equally essential from the point of view 
of the artist, the virtue of powerfully 
affecting the mood, of attuning the 
mind to feelings of joy, sadness, pity, 
or triumph. In the early books, as 
might be expected, this collaboration 
between the natural and the spiritual 
vision is more frankly obvious than in 
the later work, where the relations of 
the outer with the inner world are more 
subtly investigated and more artfully 
commingled. (in “The Ordeal of 
Richard Feverel,’’ the landscape back- 
ground is enchanting in its fresh appeal 
and pure suggestion. ‘ No words could 
more bountifully convey the sense of 
young, untrammelled joy of heart than 
these describing the evening of Rich- 
ard’s meeting with Lucy on the En- 
chanted Island: 


Golden lie the meadows : golden run the streams: 
red gold is on the pine-stems. The sun is comin 
down to earth and walks the fields and the wate) 

The sun is coming down to earth, and the fields - 
and the waters shout to him golden shouts, He 
comes, and his heralds run before him and touch 
the leaves of oaks and planes and beeches lucid 
green, and the pine-stems redder gold; leaving 
brightest footprints upon thickly-weeded banks, 
where the foxglove’s last upper-bells incline, and 
bramble-shoots wander amid moist rich herbage. 
The plumes of the woodland are alight ; and beyond 
them, over the open, 't is a race with the long- 
thrown shadows ; a race across the heaths and up 
the hills till, at the farthest bourne of mounted 
eastern cloud, the heralds of the sun lay rosy fingers 
and rest. 

Sweet are the shy recesses of the woodland. 
The ray treads softly there. A film athwart the 
pathway quivers many-hued against purple shade 
fragrant with warm pines, deep moss-beds, feathery 
ferns. The little brown squirrel drops tail, and 
leaps ; the inmost bird is startled to a chance tune- 
less note, From silence into silence things move. 






















Cin a later chapter of the same book, 
after Richard has passed through the 
first poignant phases of his ordeal, and 
in the forest is contending fiercely with 
his problem, the well-worn expedient 
of a storm, typifying the correspond- 
ence of the elements with his tortured 
mind, is introduced naively enough, 
and yet with a sentiment so far re- 
moved from crudity as to lift the scene 
quite out of the dreary region of the 
hackneyed. Nature is used in the spirit 
of the great illustrators whose painted 
skies bend with horror over violent 
deeds, and whose severe landscapes 
combine with grandeur of figure and 
action to produce the sense of dignity. 
The passage glows with a noble emo- 
tion suffusing the vivid and intimately 
studied details: } 


On a barren corner of the wooded highland look- 
ing inland stood grey topless ruins set in nettles and 
rank grass-blades. Richard mechanically sat down 
on the crumbling flints to rest, and listened to the 
panting of the dog. Sprinkled at his feet were em- 
erald lights : hundreds of glow-worms studded the 
dark dry ground. 

He sat and eyed them, thinking not at all. His 
energies were expended in action. He sat as part 
of the ruins, and the moon turned his shadow west- 
ward from the south. Overhead, as she declined, 
long ripples of silver cloud were imperceptibly 
stealing toward her. They were the van of a tem- 
pest. He did not observe them or the leaves be- 
ginning to chatter. When he again pursued his 
course with his face to the Rhine, a huge mountain 
appeared to rise sheer over him, and he had it in his 
mind to scale it. He got no nearer to the base of 
it for all his vigorous outstepping. The ground be- 
gan to dip; he lost sight of the sky.. Then heavy 
thunder-drops struck his cheek, the leaves were 
singing, the earth breathed, it was black before him 
and behind, All at once the thunder spoke. The 
mountain he had marked was bursting over him. 
Up started the whole forest in violent fire. He 
saw the country at the foot of the hills to the 
bounding Rhine gleam, quiver, extinguished. Then 
there were pauses ; and the lightning seemed as the 
eye of heaven, and the thunder as the tongue of 
heaven, each alternately addressing him; filling 
him with awful rapture. Alone there—sole human 
creature among the grandeurs and mysteries of 
storm—he felt the representative of his kind, and 
his spirit rose, and marched and exulted, let it be 
glory, let it be ruin! Lower down the lightened 
abysses of air rolled the wrathful crash; then white 
thrusts of light were darted from the sky, and great 
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curving ferns, seen steadfast in pallor a second, 
were supernaturally agitated and vanished. Then 
a shrill song roused in the leaves and herbage. Pro- 
longed and louder it sounded as deeper and heavier 
the deluge pressed. A mighty force of water sat- 
isfied the desire of the earth, . . . When he 
looked out from his trance on the breathing world, 
the small birds hopped and chirped; warm fresh 
sunlight was over all the hills. He was on the 
edge of the forest, entering a plain clothed with 
ripe corn under a spacious morning sky. 


(In both these scenes may be observed 
the special characteristics of youthful 
emotion; eagerness of desire, exulta- 
tion, violence of impression. There is 
a certain radiant vigor of inextinguish- 
able life in the specific picture that 
brings it into conformity with the strong 
young soul affected by it 

In the later books thé sense of har- 
mony between the figures and their set- 
ting, though less superficially striking, 
is in reality both deepened and broad- 
ened. A vaster scale is suggested. 
The extended and elaborated descrip- 
tions are more often pictures, poetically 
accurate as they are poetically beauti- 
ful, of countries or special regions 
marked by typical features; and the 
sentiment they convey is frequently 
not that of the individual, but of the 
nation or race. It would be difficult 
to find anywhere in fiction a vision of 
the Lombard plain so saturated with 
pure loveliness as that with which the 
first chapter of ‘‘ Vittoria’’ opens. The 
author somewhere says that metaphor 
is only to be despised when it is like 
the metaphysician’s treatise on Na- 
ture: ‘‘a torch to see the sunrise’’! 
His own metaphors, where the spirit of 
the outdoor world most richly inspires 
him, are sparks of Promethean fire, and 
the force of the exquisite images chosen 
by him carries them home to the most 
alien imagination. The full sunlight, 
“‘as if darting on a jewel in the deeps, 
seizes the blue-green lake with its 
isles."’ The villages on the darkly 
wooded borders of the lake ‘“‘show 
white as clustered swans.”” The burn- 
ished realm of mountain and plain in 
the foreground beneath the royal sun 
of Italy, ‘‘shines hard as the lines of 
an irradiated Cellini shield.’’ Farther 
away, 
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over middle ranges that are soft and clear, it melts, 
confusing the waters with hot rays and the forest 
with darkness, to where, wavering in and out of 
view like flying wings, and shadowed like wings of 
archangels with rose and with orange and with 
violet, silver-white Alps are seen. You might take 
them for mystical streaming torches on the border- 
ground between vision and fancy. They lean as in 
a great flight forward upon Lombardy. 


An almost equally commanding im- 
age of the Alps is given in ‘*The Amaz- 
ing Marriage,’’ where Carinthia and 
her brother run out to ‘‘call the morn- 
ing.’’ The smell of rock-waters and 
herbs and moss, the plumes of drifting 
cloud, the sound of the cascade falling 
on rock and fern, are represented with 
the passionate exactitude of a lover of 
nature for nature’s sake, but the su- 
preme moment is that at which the 
light takes full possession of the splen- 
did scene. Here the picture of the 
wonders and glories of the dawn is 
subtly fused with the human picture of 
the two mountain children racing with 
the ardent courage of their fiery ado- 
lescence to meet their advancing des- 
tiny. The sun at last was with them, 
and 


the armies of the young sunrise in mountain-lands 
neighbour the plains, vast shadows were marching 
over woods and meads, black against the edge of 
the golden; and great heights were cut with them, 
and bounding waters took the leap in a silvery 
radiance to gloom; the bright and dark-banded 
valleys were like night and morning taking hands 
down the sweep of their rivers. Immense was the 
range of vision scudding the peaks and over the il- 
limitable Eastward plains flat to the very East and 
sources of the sun. 


What is true of these fragments, torn 
barbarously from their rich tissue of 
embroidered significance, is true in 
general of Meredith’s attitude toward 
outward and visible nature. It more 
frequently inspirits than consoles him; 
it more frequently moves than calms 
him. His metaphor of wings, more 
than once used for his sovereign Alps, 
dimly expresses the soaring exaltation 
of the mood engendered in him by the 
mountain landscape. The same swift 
mood of poetic energy comes at the call 
of the English downs, which are com- 
pared to greyhounds in full career: 
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‘‘To look at them is to set the blood 
racing! Speed is on the downs, glorious 
motion, odorous air of sea and herb 
exquisite as in the isles of Greece.’ 
The heavens in tumult rouse an answer- 
ing tumult in his blood. In ‘‘The 
Egoist’’ he writes rapturously of Ver- 
non’s resolute pursuit of Clara Middle- 
ton through the roaring downpour of a 
thunder-storm. The climbing south- 
western rain-clouds with their watery 
lines, 


and the drifting, the chasing, the upsoaring, all in 
a shadowy fingering of form, and the animation of 
the leaves of the trees pointing them on, the bend- 
ing of the tree-tops, the snapping of branches, and 
the hurrahings of the stubborn hedge at wrestle 
with the flaws, yielding but a leaf at most, and that 
on a fling, make a glory of contest and wildness 
without aid of colour to inflame the man who is at 
home in them from old associations on the road, 
heath, and mountain. Let him be drenched, his 
heart will sing. 


It is due in no small wise to this abun- 
dant response to all the mightier influ- 
ences of the heavens and the earth and 
the waters under the earth, that Mere- 
dith’s prose gives so often the effect of 
sustained poetry. From the deformity 
of his most fantastic phrases he is con- 
stantly rising to some clear note of joy 
in the lusty outdoor world, of apprecia- 
tion of its loftiest and richest aspects. 
A fine wind from the clearing sweeps 
in gusts through his tangled construc- 
tions and fills them with the tonic spirit 
of nature untamed and unenfeebled. 
His delight in natural images and 
symbols carries him into a region of 
metaphor where he truly may be said 
to rule alone. Certainly no other 
writer, ancient or modern, poet or 
maker of prose, ever found so many 
likenesses between the features of man- 
kind and those of the lovely mother of 
us all. The physical delineation of his 
heroines corresponds to memories of 
wild woodland, river scenes, mountain 
views, flowers and trees and cool springs 
and stark rocks and changing skies. 
Clara Middleton’s fair face, tenderly 
flushed and gently dimpled, suggests 
“‘aspens imaged in water, waiting for 
the breeze’’; her hair is the color of 
winter beechwood. Carinthia is ‘‘the 

















rock that loses the sun at night and 
reddens in the morning,” ‘‘or there is 
a lake in mid-forest, that curls part in 
shadow under the foot of morning: 
there we have her’’; her eyes are ‘‘a 
morning over her face”; Emilia Belloni 
has hair with the gloss of black briony 
leaves, a face ‘‘like the after-sunset 
across a rose-garden, with the wings of 
an eagle poised outspread on the light’’ ; 
the Countess Ammiani has an aged 
visage in which the 


thin close multitudinous wrinkles run up accurately 
ruled from the chin to the forehead’s centre, and 
touch faintly once or twice beyond, as you observe 
the ocean ripples run in threads confused to smooth- 
ness within a space of the grey horizon sky ; 


the leader of Young Italy hides the 
logic of a soldier’s mind behind eyes 
that are dark ‘‘as the forest’s border is 
dark, not as night is dark’’; in favor- 
able lights their color is ‘‘like the hazel- 
edged sunset brown which lies upon 
our western rivers in the winter floods, 
when night begins to shadow them’’; 
the smile accompanying the glance of 
these mysterious eyes comes “‘softly 
as a curve in water.’’ The muscular 
Captain Dartrey, in ‘‘One of our Con- 
querors,’” English in temper and aspect, 
has blue eyes which are “‘like the spring- 
ing sunrise over ridges of the sea,” 
when brightened by the fervors of a 
sparring match with the valiant Skip- 
sey. In the charming first chapter 
of ‘‘Lord Ormont and his Aminta,”’ 
Browny’s girlish look is ‘‘like the fall 
of light on the hills from the first of 
morning,’ until, once thwarted, her 
full eyebrow sits on her dark eye ‘“‘like 
a cloud of winter noons over a vanish- 
ing sun.”’ Later in the book her blush 
is compared to ‘‘the funeral hues of a 
sun suffusing all the heavens, firing 
earth,’’ and the pallor of her Lord 
Ormont is found to resemble ‘‘the berg 
of ice on the edge of Arctic seas, when 
sunlight has fallen away from it.” In 
“‘The Tragic Comedians’’ Alvan de- 
clares that Clotilde is ‘‘all young 
heaven and the mountains’’ for him; 
that she is ‘‘the filmy light above the 
seg that weds white snow and 
sky.” 

From these references and from 
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others in great number like them, what 
can we infer but that their author, 
student by early and deliberate choice 
of the human mind and soul, was 
equally a passionate student of those 
uninvaded solitudes in which Words- 
worth developed his austere genius? 
It is, in fact, the fidelity of Meredith’s 
devotion to nature that best accounts 
for both his strength and his weakness. 
Without his inspired sympathy with 
the natural world he could hardly have 
read human emotions so close to their 
source. Without his imaginative and 
truthful conception of the sublimity of 
natural laws, without his rapt contem- 
plation of the more august and uplifting 
aspects of nature, without his subtle 
feeling for the emotional effects pro- 
duced by splendor and vastness, by 
sun and mountain, sky and sea, it is at 
least doubtful whether he would have 
had so deep and so poetic an insight 
into the vaster mysteries of the soul; 
the spontaneous elemental instincts 
and affections in union with those 
spiritual aims and those attributes of 
reason which are the loftiest heritage of 
civilized man, and the marks of his un- 
conquerable mind. 

But it is even more true of Meredith 
than of Landor that ‘‘ Nature he loved 
and after Nature, Art’’; and it is pos- 
sibly the intensity of his passion for 
nature and the intensity of his hatred 
of artificial restraints that has led him 
from time to time into the error of 
formlessness, that has prevented him 
from confining and shaping his work as 
the lover of art par excellence inevit- 
ably must do. is style has been as 
often called artificial as fantastic; but 
artifice is precisely what is most lacking 
to his work.) Art itself so frequently 
gives way t6 spontaneous impulse with 
him as to cause an amazing verbosity 
out of all relation to the plan and struc- 
ture of the composition. No one has 
carried expression farther; no one has 
followed more closely nature’s sugges- 
tions, but no one of equal greatness in 
creative imagination has so lightly set 
aside measure and proportion, the very 
pillars and supports of art. When, 
however, he is called eccentric, way- 
ward, irregular, perverse, whimsical, 
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something is suggested which he is 
not, the mental state somewhere de- 
fined as that in which a man would 
rather say a new thing that is not true 
than a true thing that is not new. 
From such specious and tawdry origi- 
nality, Meredith is inevitably free—in- 
evitably since no such mood can exist 
together with the sincere worship of 
nature, and if in this worship Meredith 
is not sincere his accomplishment loses 
all meaning and substance. A large 
part of his obscurity, which is not, 
perhaps, so much obscurity as unex- 
pectedness, arises from his use of a 
phraseology which to most of us is 
stranger by far than the argot of the 
studio or the technical expressions of 
modern science; the phraseology, that 
is, of the friend and student of the 
earth’s beauty, accustomed to medita- 
tion under stars, and to reflection upon 
the symbols of that world 


Whose aspects mutably swerve, 
Whose laws immutably reign. 


We most of us in our cockney isola- 
tion and separation from nature lose 
even such memories as we may once 
have had of significant and subtle im- 
pressions of land and sky and sea; and 
we do not easily fall in with a mood in 
which a girl’s ruggedly modelled brow 
at once suggests a great bird winging 
across a shoulder of mountain ridges, 
or her pallor the color of the night Alps 
beneath a moon chasing the shadows. 
Such images seem forced to us be- 
cause we so commonly are remote in 
thought as well as in.presence from the 
great and strange in nature that they 
would be the last images in the world 
to occur to us. The pictures in our 
mind, when they are not of the common 
things surrounding us, are apt to be the 
vague reminiscences of pictures made 
for us by others, and we have no sense 
of intimacy with this piercing original 
vision, seeking out for itself the mean- 
ings and mysteries of earth: 


Beneath and on surface, her deeds and designs. 


To know the earth as Meredith knows 
it is to love it as though it were a 
sentient being, and to feel in it a spirit 
of nature as clearly as we in humanity 
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feel the spirit within the clay. None 
but a nature-lover in the most pas- 
sionate, most real, sense of the tamed 
and perverted title, could write such 
lines as these: 


Then at new flood of customary. morn, 

Look at her through her showers, 

Her mists, her streaming gold. 

A wonder edges the familiar face; 

She wears no more that robe of printed hours ; 

Half strange seems Earth, and sweeter than her 
flowers; 


or even these, the sole poetry of which 
is in their evocation of his accustomed 
mood: 


I neighbour the invisible 
So close that my consent 
Is only asked for spirits masked 
To leap from trees and flowers. 
And this because with them I dwell 
In thought while calmly bent 
To read the lines dear Earth designs 
To speak her life on ours, 


(The reader feels behind all Mr. Mere- 


ith’s writing a vivid, definite imagina- 
tion capable of kindling over the merest 
suggestion of a character or a tempera- 
ment until the whole personality is 
constructed and pressed insistently 
upon our credulity. But behind his 
descriptions of nature is a still greater 
reality. A solid, tangible beauty, more 
distinct, more palpable, more sturdy, 
than that of the human nature por- 
trayed by him, is seen in his lovely 
portraits of the earth.) We can almost 
imagine him as sharing Thoreau’s im- 
passioned adoration of a scrub-oak, 
were it not that the note of passion for 
humanity at large is so resonant in his 
work as to dominate even the note of 
his passion for the impersonal world. 
It is the balance kept between the 
scientific and the poetic attributes of 
his intelligence that makes his study of 
nature as a subject both for rapture and 
for keenest interrogation thoroughly re- 
warding. We feel in it the harmony of 


the primal mind 
That flows in streams, that breathes in wind, 


with the illumination of the brain, the 
**Sword of Common Sense.’’ The im- 











pression that he gives of the part played 
by the earth in forming the moral, 
thinking, spiritual man is extraordinary 
and exhilarating. None but Browning 
has ever in words so triumphantly 
united flesh and spirit without loss to 
either of the special distinctive dignity 
belonging to it. No other writer has 
so deliberately made it his task, in form- 
ing the objects of his creation, to keep 
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Contemplative and fair, with look divine, 

Her wistful vision fixed on the unseen, — 

The future hers, as the long past has been,— 
She waits apart. Who disregard her shrine, 
Who pour to her libations of red wine, 

Who heal their griefs at her loved Hippocrene, \ 

She noteth not,—enwrapt in thought serene, : 
And pondering grave meanings, line by line. 


She has envisaged the veiled heart of things— f 
‘Has passed through Purgatory, and her way, 
Darkling, unravelled through the deeps of Hell; 
And thence arising where the blessed dwell, 
Has touched the stars with her empiring wings, 
And knows that she is deathless as are they! 
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their feet on earth and their heads 
above the clouds: 


Not solitarily in fields we find 

Earth’s secret oper, though one page is there ; 
Her plainest, such as children spell, and share 
With bird and beast ; raised letters for the blind. 
Not where the troubled passions toss the mind, 
In turbid cities can the key be bare. 

It hangs for those who hither thither fare, 

Close interthreading nature with our kind. 
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Algernon Charles Swinburne 





By H. W. BOYNTON 


THE recent American issue of the 
first collected edition of Swinburne’s 
poems* has afforded a fair excuse 
(though, by the irony of things, not so 
good an excuse as his death will one 
day afford) for not a few ventures to- 
ward a summary criticism of his work. 
Unfortunately the edition in itself is of 
no very great value. Mechanically it 
is far from perfect. Wecould not have 
looked to see a publication of such pre- 
sumable importance given so poor a 
dress. Neither paper, typography, nor 
binding can be said to be of even fair 
quality; and that, at least, could be 
recorded of the English edition. This 
represents, moreover, by no means a 
complete assembling of Swinburne’s 
work. It contains “Atalanta in Caly- 
don” and ‘‘Erechtheus,’’ his two ex- 
periments in the Greek dramatic form, 
but excludes his studies after the Eliza- 
bethan manner, and even the remark- 
able trilogy dealing with Mary Stuart, 
certainly his most mature dramatic 
achievement. There is no suggestion 
of this omission in the Dedicatory 
Epistle (addressed to Theodore Watts- 
Dunton) which serves as Introduction. 
This epistle is a noteworthy document, 
as it constitutes a sort of apologia, not 
for the poet’s life but for his work. 
The manifesto has its pathetic aspect, 
for the time is long gone by for any 
serious commotion to ensue upon a 
pronouncement fromthishand. Swin- 
burne’s present position in the world 
of letters is unique, though it has plenty 
of analogies in the past. Still some 
years short of his threescore and ten, 
he has plainly outlived his powers; he 
is already regarded as a chance survivor 
of the Victorian period,—a noble relic, 
but a relic none the less. When we 
call him, as we must, the greatest liv- 
ing English poet, it is, we secretly feel, 
no more than to recognize the fact of 
his regency during a somewhat pro- 
longedinterregnum. Theking is dead, 
but where is the king his successor? On 


* Complete Poetical Works of Algernon Charles Swinburne. 
Harpers, 6 vols., $12. 
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what Ida is he playing shepherd, or by 
what sequestered apprenticeship is he 
preparing himself for his great part? 
As for Swinburne, he has never aspired 
to rule: ‘‘It is nothing to me,”’ he has 
said but recently, ‘‘that what I write 
should find immediate or general ac- 
ceptance.”’ Such indifference to public 
comprehension is usually rewarded in 
kind. Everybody knows Swinburne’s 
name, but how many people of this 
generation who read good books are 
really acquainted with his poetry? In 
youth he proclaimed the charms of his 
wicked Lady Venus from the housetop 
(though without the aid of a mega- 
phone), and achieved sudden and not 
especially savory fame as a performer 
in that vein. No wonder the poet 
should have been enraged almost be- 
yond endurance by the fact that his 
sincere and (as I profoundly believe) 
beautiful poetry should have been 
widely read by dull persons because 
they understood it to be rather nasty. 
The awkward thing for a commentator 
who could wish to divert attention from 
those easily miscomprehended juvenile 
masterpieces must lie in his conviction 
that seldom or never in his later work 
did the singer produce poetry of such 
integrity and force. Whether those 
poems expressed a personal experience 
in the fact of physical love, or simply 
in the dramatic comprehension of it, 
should be an idle question. The essen- 
tial truth remains, that in producing 
them the youthful poet proved himself 
the greatest English celebrant of the 
mystery of the passion of sex; greater 
than Donne, with his mental pruriency ; 
greater than Byron, with his sophis- 
ticated leer of the man about town; 
greater than Arthur Symons, with his 
confessedly decadent languor, his un- 
feigned indifference to any theory of 
bodily virtue, to any possible exaltation 
of spiritual love between man and 
woman. 

When the famous ‘‘ Poems and Bal- 
lads” were first published (they were 
presently issued in America under the 

















title of the initial poem, ‘‘ Laus Ve- 
neris’’), Swinburne, not yet thirty, had 
already won a measure of repute by his 
“Atalanta in Calydon,”’ and had written 
‘‘Chastelard,”’ the first number of the 
Mary Stuart trilogy. “Atalanta,” with 
all its beauties, must be considered an 
academic tour-de-force; one of the best 
attempts to ‘‘ reproduce for English 
readers the likeness of a Greek tragedy.” 
It presents the genius of Swinburne 
in state robes at the head of a noble 
pageant. No wonder the public was 
startled at the subsequent apparition of 
the ‘‘ Poems and Ballads.’’ Here then 
was our tragic poet off duty, disrobed, 
yielding without hesitation to physical 
passion, putting no restraint upon his 
cries of desire: Hyperion turned Satyr. 
These flaming poems cannot be called 
mere clever studies in the French man- 
ner; for though Swinburne gave his 
zealous study and intellectual allegiance 
to the Greek poets, Villon and Baude- 
laire were his real masters. Only 
Sappho can be said to have had part 
with them in the inspiration of those 
early lyrics. His nature, his style, are 


instinctively Gothic, medizval, roman- - 


tic. He was attached to Landor by 
his ebullitions rather than his restraints. 
Victor Hugo is the object of his highest 
worship,—his ‘‘illustrious friend and 
master,’’ “‘the greatest writer and the 
greatest versifier of our age,’’ as, with 
fine fidelity, he pronounces him in his 
present epistle. Accordingly, success- 
ful as are his experiments in the idyllic 
form, strong as is his admiration for 
Landor’s “Hellenics,’’ it is a poem like 
Hugo’s *‘Djinns’’ which fairly sweeps 
him off his feet. That is the kind of 
thing he has himself desired to produce: 
the metrical arabesque, the verbal in- 
cantation striking like music upon some 
inner sense, the rhythmical utterance of 
emotion rather than the expression of 
thought. Avery great poet is equally 
singer and maker; with Swinburne the 
balance has never been quitetrue. Too 
often for his permanent fame, his virtu- 
osity has exceeded his creativeness. He 
has not been an ‘‘organ-voice of Eng- 
land’’: and seems likely to go down to 
posterity as a Paganini rather than a 
Bach, a Poe rather than a Milton. 
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In his character of virtuoso he un- 
doubtedly excels all other English 
poets. Whorealized before Swinburne 
the range and variety of effect to be 
obtained from the supposedly inferior 
instrument of English verse? Yet this 
accomplished composer of Greek, Latin, 
and French verses seems to have been 
simply unconscious of any lack of flexi- 
bility in his native medium. He has 
gained unparalleled effects of rhythm 
without the slightest apparent effort; 
he has been indeed hardly more the 
master than the servant of rhythm. 
That poetry should have musical qual- 
ity seems to him one of the prime es- 
sentials; and he has declared his belief 
with characteristic plainness and, alas! 
irascibility, in the Dedicatory Epistle: 


A writer conscious of any natural command over 
the musical resources of his language can hardly 
fail to take such pleasure in the enjoyment of this 
gift or instinct as the greatest writer and the great- 
est versifier of our age must have felt at its highest 
possible degree when composing a musical exercise 
of such incomparable scope and fulness as ‘‘ Les 
Djinns.” But if he be a poet after the order of 
Hugo or Coleridge or Shelley, the result will be 
very much more than a musical exercise ; though 
indeed, except to such ears as should always be 
kept closed against poetry, there is no music in 
verse which has not in it sufficient fulness and ripe- 
ness of meaning, sufficient adequacy of emotion or 
thought, to abide the analysis of any other than the 
purblind scrutiny of prepossession, or the squint- 
eyed inspection of malignity. 


The truth which underlies this utter- 
ance is obvious. Rhythm and ‘“‘the 
concord of sweet sounds’’ are elements 
of great poetry; and remarkable poetry 
is produced by the imposition of ab- 
normal emphasis upon ‘“‘the musical 
resources of language’’: hence the 
*‘Djinns,’’ *‘Kubla Khan,’’ ‘‘Queen 
Mab,”’ ‘‘Israfel,’’ and the best of Swin- 
burne’s own poems. But success in 
this kind of composition must in the 
nature of things be extremely rare; it 
bears somewhat the same relation to 
the great stable modes of poetry that 
the cadenza of a virtuoso bears to a 
Beethoven concerto. It is neck or 
nothing —a pure burst of song or a 
mere fumbling with intricate combina- 
tions of tone. 
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Let us get away from these analogies: 
a hardy mind may well look with sus- 
picion upon such blandishments be- 
tweenthe arts. Afterall, ahawkis not 
a handsaw, music is not poetry; a sym- 
phony does not have “‘color,’’ a poem 
does not have ‘‘melody,’’ a cathedral 
is not ‘‘frozen music,”’ a bit of painted 
canvas is not ‘‘lyrical.’’ The phrases 
have a vague figurative value, but we 
might get on very well without them. 
No doubt Swinburne came nearer than 
any other English poet of his genera- 
tion to gaining through verse an effect 
similar to the effect of music. This is 
his title to fame; this also is the seal of 
his limitation. We do not demand 
that poets should always be saying the 
thing that we can reduce to a syllogism ; 
but we do in the long run require that 
their verses shall be not only coherent 
but articulate. It is execution rather 
than expression which makes us marvel 
at the mass of Swinburne’s poetry. As 
for execution he was, as Mr. Stedman 
said years ago, “‘born a prodigy—as 
much so as Morphy in chess.”’ 

When he undertakes to express set 
ideas, he has no difficulty in making us 
understand what he thinks, but as a 
rule he fails to move us. He is seldom 
able to fuse the elements of reason, 
emotion, and lyrical sense as Milton 
did, or Burns. Consequently, the 
“‘Songs before Sunrise,” and the 
““Songs of Two Nations,” noble as 
they are in substance, perfect as they 
seem in form, convey somehow an im- 
pression of inadequacy: they are ele- 
vated, but not sublime. We can but 
feel that one ‘‘Avenge, O Lord, Thy 
slaughtered saints’’ is worth them all, 
and how much more than them all? 
The comparison is not unlucky. It 
follows upon Swinburne’s conception 
of poetry as a form of musical rhapsody 
that he should seldom succeed in pre- 
cipitating his emotion. It remains a 
brilliant solution, backed by sunlight, 
inferior in permanent value to a pin- 
point of pure crystal. Even the sonnet, 
though he is easily master of its tech- 
nique, fails to control his all too facile 
utterance. He fatally lacks, we can 
only say, the unforced dignity and 
serenity of character, the instinctive 
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maintenance of every sort of equilib- 
rium, which belong to really great 
men. Ample proof of these facts, if 
extraneous proof were needed in judg- 
ing a poet’s character, may be found in 
Swinburne’s prose. 

The Dedicatory Epistle prefaced to 
the present volumes is, we have said, 
the most interesting detail in the edi- 
tion. It sends us back, with a kind of 
wonder, to a reperusal of his critical 
essays. A few moments’ examination 
reassures us; for we find in them, as we 
remember finding of old, among some 
touches of petulance and prejudice, 
much vigorous and sound criticism. 
Nothing better has been written about 
Whitman; nothing better has been 
written about Shelley. The style, to 
be sure, has occasional redundancies, 
and is not without its purple patches 
of rhetoric. These faults are sadly ex- 
aggerated in our Dedicatory Epistle. 
The tone of the whole composition is 
bitter, even truculent. It is impossible 
to believe it the work of a man who is 
satisfied with his own achievement or 
with the recognition it has secured. 
The passage we have already quoted 
concerning ‘“‘the purblind scrutiny of 
prepossession’” and ‘“‘the squint-eyed 
inspection of malignity *’ smacks of the 
writer who has been wisely hit, and is 
not able to appear senseless of the bob. 
Nor can we think that the ‘‘deep diver- 
sion’’ with which he professes to have 
collated the critical onslaughts on his 
first book of lyrics was unattended 
with a wry face. In all his allusions to 
those grossly challenged poems he ap- 
pears to protest something too much: 
**He has nothing to regret and nothing 
torecant. . . . He finds nothing that 
he could wish to cancel, to alter, or to 
unsay, in any page he has ever laid be- 
fore his reader.”” Evidently Mr. Sted- 
man, a quarter-century ago, was wrong 
in supposing that ‘‘were the author 
now to make up a library edition of 
his works, there are several of these 
pieces he would prefer to omit.’” As 
for the style of this Epistle, it is as bad 
as it could well be: the bad prose of a 
good poet. It is inconsequent, over- 
loaded with adjectives, even turgid. 
What writer with a sound sense for 











prose could speak of ‘‘the rhythmic 
reason of its [Greek poetry’s] rigid but 
not arbitrary law’’; or could put forth 
such horrid utterances as this? we 
have found it hard to trouble ourselves 
as to its meaning: 


On one point we surely cannot but be at one with 
them [Hugo and Mazzini]: that the spirit and the 
letter of all other than savage and barbarous re- 
ligions are irreconcilably at variance, and that 
prayer or homage addressed to an image of our 
own or of other men’s making, be that image 
avowedly material or conventionally spiritual, is the 
affirmation of idolatry with all its attendant atroci- 
ties, and the negation of all belief, all reverence, 
and all love, due to the noblest object of human 
worship that humanity can realize or perceive. 
Thus much the exercise of our common reason 
might naturally suffice to show us: but when its 
evidence is confirmed and fortified by the irrefra- 
gable and invariable evidence of history, there is no 
room for further dispute or fuller argumént on a 
subject now visibly beyond reach and eternally be- 
yond need of debate or demonstration, I know not 
whether it may or may not be worth while to add 
that every passing word I have since thought fit to 
utter on any national or political question has been 
as wholly consistent with the principles which I 
then did my best to proclaim and defend as any 
apostasy from the faith of all republicans in the 
fundamental and final principle of union, voluntary 
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if possible and compulsory if not, would have been 
ludicrous in the impudence of its inconsistency with 
those simple and irreversible principles, 


‘Odd indeed that one whose eminence 


as a parodist abundantly proves his 
sense of idiosyncrasy in himself and 
others, should be capable of prose so 
clumsily rhetorical, so stilted, so dif- 
fuse! Indeed, the terms ‘‘rhetorician’’ 
and ‘‘rhapsodist,’’ which he -applies 
with some reproach to Whitman, must, 
different as the two men are, superior 
as Swinburne in most respects is, re- 
bound upon his own head. 

Of Swinburne’s dramatic poetry, but 
meagrely represented in the present 
edition (though from the Dedicatory 
Epistle we should suppose Swinburne 
expected all his dramas to be included), 
we have no opportunity here to speak. 
Closet-dramas though they are, essen- 
tially epical as they are, they may be 
said to constitute a distinct and worthy 
claim of the poet upon the attention of 
posterity. My own feeling persists 
that it is in that by-product of his aca- 
demic period, in those throbbing bursts 
of youthful lyricism, the ‘“‘Laus Ve- 
neris,”” the ‘‘Dolores,’’ the ‘‘Frago- 
letta,’’ that he has succeeded in 
sounding the deathless note. 


The Modern German Drama* 


By EDWARD STOCKTON MEYER 
Professor of German in the Western Reserve University 


THE German drama has just passed 
through a period of naturalism. Were 
you to ask the average German journal- 
istic critic, but a short time since upon 
the crest of the wave, he would tell 
you the movement was started all ina 
moment by Arno Holz and Johannes 
Schlaf, and culminated over night in 
Gerhart Hauptmann. This view is en- 
tirely erroneous and can be held only 


* Since this article was written another play by Hauptmann 
has been uced at the Lessing Theatre in Berlin. It is 
called ** ” and was written in 1896 just after the crush- 
ing failure of “ Florian Geyer.” It is a rather sensational 
and melodramatic attempt to dramatize Grillparzer’s short 
story, “The Cloister of domir,”’ by using Grillparzer’s 
dream device of ‘‘ The Dream, a Life.” German critics agree 
that it was evidently written as a bid for popular favor, and 
wisely withheld for ten years, Unfortunately the poet has 
been persuaded to have it produced, 


by those whose perspective is very 
short-sighted. The German naturalis- 
tic movement, like everything else in 
literature and life, was a slow growth, a 
gradual evolution. It began, as did so 
much of modern German thought, with 
Goethe. It arose, a small source at 
first, in that vast fountain of inspira- 
tion, ‘‘Faust,’’ gradually but inevitably 
swelled into a mighty stream, which 
rolled through German literature, 
sweeping away all the old barriers 
of convention and leaving the most 
intellectual of modern lands cleaner 
and richer, again ready for artistic 
cultivation. 

Let us examine.the main features of 
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this movement, which is not difficult of 
comprehension when rid of the almost 
infinite amount of petty details fathered 
upon it by over-zealous critical cham- 
pions of this or that “‘ism,”’ of this or 
that representative of it. 

The purpose of poetry is to depict 
and interpret life. The drama is the 
most objective form of poetry; conse- 
quently it is the dramatic poet who is 
in best position to present to man ina 
given period of his development the 
ephemeral environment and local mani- 
festations of his life and deduce for him 
their eternal and universal values. The 
dim perception and dull feeling of an 
ordinary man limit his life to a few 
facts and emotions relatively important 
to him, but of no absolute value. The 
poetic temperament is characterized by 
intensified perception and feeling. The 
ordinary man is provincial; the poet is 
universal. The ordifary man may rec- 
ognize the individual importance of 
a fact or an emotion; only a poet can 
interpret its universal significance. It 
is just this puwer of universal interpre- 
tation which gives the poet his purpose 
and mission, to show the individual the 
universal value of himself and his age, 
that man may thereby progress in his 
development. Have the modern Ger- 
man dramatic poets done this; have 
they fulfilled their mission? They cer- 
tainly have depicted modern German 
life to its least detail. But have they 
interpreted it? 

When Gerhart Hauptmann, the lead- 
ing figure in modern German literature, 
was asked by the Magazin fir Litera- 
tur in 1892 to give his opinion as to 
the status and future of German poetry 
he replied with this diagram: 


Himmel | Erde 
Ideal Leben 
Metaphysik | Physik 
Abkehr Einkehr 


Prophetie Dichtung 


Zwei Lager ; 
wird das eine fett, wird das andere mager.* 


Earth 





Ideal Life 
Metaphysics Physics 
Isolation Communion 
Prophecy Poetry 


Two camps ; if the one becomes fat, the other becomes lean, 





A little over a decade ago there arose 
in German literature a revolution, not 
unlike, though probably of much less 
importance, the famous _ storm-and- 
stress period which culminated in 
Goethe and Schiller. The direct cause, 
as Hauptmann suggests in his diagram, 
was the complete change in German 
philosophy from a metaphysical to a 
physical interpretation of the world. 
Elysian fields and ideal existence were 
abandoned for earth and real life. Ger- 
man dreamers woke up; the awakening 
was as vigorous as the sleep had been 
profound. The new thought was the 
physico-socialistic philosophy of Dar- 
win, based upon Lamarck and popu- 
larized by Von Hartmann. But the 
man who so vigorously shook German 
dreamers out of their deep sleep was 
Nietzsche. With the glorious trumpet- 
call of ‘‘Also sprach Zarathustra’’ he 
bade German poets awake from their 
old and idle dreams of an ideal heaven 
and give the world a new and active 
manifestation of the one reality, earth. 

To understand modern German liter--\ 
ature it is absolutely essential to grasp 
Nietzsche’s main thought,—that, since 
man is a mere creature of earth, and 
good and evil merely relative terms, 
the individual has the right and the 
duty to assert himself to the utmost 
physically and mentally, but —and this 
is the glorious justification of it—not 
for himself but for the general welfare 
of man and the development of the 
race. (Those critics do Nietzsche in- 
finite injustice who denounce his doc- 
trine of individual assertion as egotistic ; 
it could not be more altruistic.) This 
is practically his famous conception 
of the ‘‘ Ubermensch”’ (Overman) and 
his equally famous doctrine, ‘‘Schone 
deinen Niachsten nicht,’’ (Spare not 
your neighbor). Both conception and 
doctrine are rather unorthodox, and 
yet both were exemplified in the two 
great world-moulders of our day, Bis- 
marck and Rhodes. 

The new thought, so absolutely dif- 
ferent from the old, naturally required 
a form just as absolutely different. To 
the old idealistic school in German lit- 
erature was opposed the new natural- 
istic. The most striking feature of the 
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modern German drama is its very ple- 
beian character. The pseudo-historical 
kings and nobles, with their grandilo- 
quent words and gorgeous apparel, have 
been crowded from the stage by the 
plain-spoken, homely-clad merchant 
and artisan of to-day. Instead of long 
poetic speeches concerning the ideals 
of loyalty, beauty, goodness, and truth, 
we hear now the short prosaic words of 
modern life and thought, from which 
all the old ideal abstractions have been 
eliminated. The Germans themselves 
no longer believe in the speculative 
philosophy of Kant with man as the 
centre of the universe, nor in the abso- 
lute ideals of Fichte, the sublime, the 
good, the true, the beautiful. Modern 
science has shown them that man isa 
mere creature, however noble of na- 
ture, and that sublimity, goodness, 
truth, and beauty are not absolute; but 
very relativeterms. Idealism has given 
way to realism in life and in dramatic 
art, the mirror of life. So-called ex- 
alted individuals are seen to be too far 
removed from actual reality to under- 
stand or represent it; the old aristocrats 
have been supplanted by the new demo- 
crats in life and art. 

x The great poet-prophet of democracy 
and individualism is Ibsen. His glori- 
ous inspiration—‘‘ The development of 
our personality is our first duty ’’—was 
given its perfect poetic expression in 
‘‘Brand,’’ the greatest of Ibsen’s works 
and one of the greatest dramatic po- 
ems in the world’s literature. Ibsen’s 
‘“‘Brand’’ will be to the twentieth 
century what Goethe’s ‘‘Faust’’ was 
to the nineteenth. The message of 
‘‘Faust’’ is: Leave the supernatural 
and idle speculation, and return to the 
natural and vital activity. In the first 
part Faust, already disillusioned in the 
purely metaphysical,turns to the purely 
physical only to find it equally unsatis- 
fying; in the second part the solution 
is reached, harmonious co-operation 

with nature for the development of 

man. From_.the unreality of the super- 
natural Goethe brought us to the reality 
of the natural. Ibsen in his ‘‘ Brand ”’ 
completed the thought of Goethe by 
giving us a perfect exposition of what 
is left when all the old ideals are gone, 
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—the one great reality in modern life, 
Duty, of which Brand, with his inex- 
orable *‘ All or nothing,”’ is the perfect 
type. 

After carrying his modern ideas still 
further in another superb poetic drama, 
‘*Peer Gynt,’’ which, however, is too 
national to attain universal significance, 
Ibsen suddenly turned with conscious 
intention from idealism to naturalism. 

Ibsen’s naturalistic dramas are too 
well known to need comment here ex- 
cept as they were of influence upon the 
German drama. ) This much, however, 
must be said; there is little or nothing 
in all of these prose dramas that the 
great poet had not already expressed 
better in his dramatic poems. It seems 
almost as if, feeling his former work 
too far above ordinary intelligence, he 
deliberately set himself the task of 
popularizing his thought by writing 
down to the level of the herd. Thus 
‘‘An Enemy of the People’’ reads like 
a prose version of ‘Brand’; both 
Brand and Stockmann are types of un- 
swerving adherence to duty, but the 
latter is as local as the former is uni- 
versal. And so it is with all these 
social dramas; they are local and tem- 
poral, with nothing universal or eternal 
about them. The problems are well 
stated, but there is no solution. Un- 
fortunately the younger German dra- 
matists chose them as models. 

The ‘first of these social dramas, 
**Pillars of Society,’’ written in prose 
and, as the author says, “‘developed in 
the most realistic way possible,’ was 
produced in Berlin in 1878 simultane- 
ously at three different theatres. It 
dealt almost immediately the death- 
blow to the insipid French farces of 
L’Arronge and Lindau, the popular 
playwrights of the day, and made 
Ibsen, as Bulthaupt, the best German 
dramaturgist'of to-day says, the Ger- 
man national poet. Ibsen now made 
his home in Germany, over which his 
dramas soon spread by the hundreds of 
thousands in the little five-cent Reclam 
edition. (It is rather significant that 
the irascible misanthrope, who so 
heartily detested popularity, used every 
means to attainit. Still more amusing 
is the fact that he who asserted so 
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vociferously that the majority is always 
wrong was now acclaimed a great dra- 
matic poet by this same majority !) 
Those subtle social studies in bureau- 
cratic hypocrisy (‘‘ Pillars of Society ’’), 
emancipation of woman (‘‘The Doll's 
House ’’), pathological heredity 
(‘Ghosts ’’), the individual versus the 
community (‘An Enemy of the Peo- 
ple’’), the ideal demand (‘‘The Wild 
Duck’’), and the effect of environment 
(‘The Lady of the Sea’’) were very 
startling revelations to the Germans. 
But of much greater importance for the 
German drama than these local prob- 
lem-plays were the two really great 
dramas in which Ibsen passed from 
naturalism to symbolism, ‘‘Rosmers- 
holm” and ‘‘ Baumeister Solness.”” In 
these masterpieces Ibsen became the 
poet of our period; they are almost 
perfect pictures of the transition from 
the old metaphysical to the new 
physical philosophy. With the intui- 
tion of genius and an absolute psycho- 
logical insight Ibsen here gave us 
our age. Rosmer is one of the last 
of the old school who sees the inevita- 
ble new but still clings in terror to the 
old. Solness, one of the first of the 
new school, leaves his lofty elevation 
in noble endeavor to raise his fellow- 
men, but is himself so dragged down 
that he cannot rise again, however hard 
he struggles. The failure of these 
men is the inevitable fate of forerun- 
ners. Enervated by the fierce struggle 
with the old, they no longer have the 
strength to attain the new, the glorious 
dawn of which is upon them. But if 
their great power had not been ex- 
pended in the old; if they could have 
begun in the new! With this superb 
vista of the new ended the life-work of 
Ibsen, or rather the work at the cost of 
life, as he so pathetically puts it in the 
epilogue, ‘‘When We Dead Awaken.’’ 
Right here, if Gerhart Hauptmann 
were the ‘“‘Messiah of the Modern 
Drama’”’ as he was once so loudly ac- 
claimed, he would have begun his life- 
work, instead of simply restating less 
distinctly and artistically Ibsen’s ‘* Ros- 
mersholm’’ and ‘*‘ Baumeister Solness ”’ 
in his ‘‘Lonely People’’ and ‘‘The 
Sunken Bell,’’ the only two dramas 
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of his which may live. Hauptmann 
started his literary career as an epic 
poet with the soon withdrawn ‘‘Pro- 
methidenlos,’’ in which he depicted 
with some force the misery of the lowest 
classes. Then he gave up poetry for 
sociology and spent several years in a 
careful study of the writings of Las- 
salle, Marx, Engels, and others. His 
first play, ‘‘Before Sunrise,’’ was pro- 
duced in October, 1889, at Berlin, on 
the “Freie Biihne” (free stage), founded 
by Brahm, Schlenther, Wolff, and Har- 
den, like M. Antoine’s ‘‘ Théatre libre’ 
in Paris to produce such plays as the ex- 
isting theatres either could not or would 
not accept. The first productions of 
this free stage were Ibsen’s ‘‘Ghosts’”’ 
and Tolstoi’s ‘‘Power of Darkness.”’ 
Hauptmann dedicated ‘Before Sun- 
rise’’ to Bjarne P. Holmsen,—‘‘the 
most consistent of realists, author of 
‘Papa Hamlet,’ in joyful recognition of 
the decisive inspiration received from 
his book.’’ Bjarne P. Holmsen was 
the Norwegian pseudonym of Arno 
Holz and Johannes Schlaf, two very 
second-rate German writers who had 
begun as idealists, but through a care- 
ful study of Ibsen and Zola had become 
pronounced naturalists. With three 
little realistic sketches published under 
the title of ‘‘Papa Hamlet,”’ the nick- 
name of an old actor, the hero of one 
of the stories, they practically founded 
the German naturalistic school. Haupt- 
mann’s play is a very palpable com- 
pound of Ibsen, Zola, and Tolstoi, 
crude, disagreeable, and utterly illogi- 
cal. The fact has escaped commen- 
tators, but the principal figure, Loth, a 
young reformer who does nothing but 
harm, is drawn directly from Ibsen’s 
Gregers Werle in the ‘‘ Wild Duck’’— 
only Hauptmann actually takes the 
character seriously! Before its pro- 
duction Brahm and Schlenther had so 
vigorously boomed the play that its 
premitre was a noisy sensation; but it 
was not a success and was soon with- 
drawn. Considered from the point of , 


view of the drama it is of some import- 
ance, since it exploited the ideas of the 
late naturalistic school, namely, rejec- 
tion of all ideals and conventions, The 
characters are from the lowest class of 














society; the language is the boldest, 
at times unnecessarily vulgar, prose. 
There is neither plot nor action, neither 
hero nor development of character; 
there is no beginning and no end, in 
fact, no attempt at form or dramatic 
unity. Anything more confused and 
inartistic it would be hard to imagine. 
It is not an artist’s interpretation of 
healthy modern life, but an amateur 
photographer's reproduction of a very 
unwholesome phase of alcoholic de- 
generacy. Its theme is the complete 
subordination of the individual to social 
law. The whole is a sorry attempt to 
dramatize a thesis in sociology. 

The next year the ‘Freie Biihne”’ 
first published, then produced Haupt- 
mann’s second dramatic attempt, ‘‘The 
Peace Festival,’’ a very obnoxious and 
tedious description of a neurotic family. 
Here where Hauptmann tried to steer 
his own craft without the aid of an 
Ibsen chart, he was utterly at sea. 
The details of environment and per- 
sonality are carefuily given, but there 
is no unifying them into drama and 
character. 

4 In 1890 his third dramatic attempt, 

‘Lonely People,’’ found its way from 
the free stage on to the Deutsches 
Theater in Berlin. ‘‘Lonely People’’ 
is simply Ibsen’s ‘‘ Rosmersholm’’ trans- 
planted, and, like most things trans- 
planted, sickly. It has exactly the 
same problem, the same characters and 
the same solution,—suicide. But where 
Ibsen’s noble Rosmer, who worshipped 
his loving wife, inspires us with the 
deepest sympathy, the end and aim of 
tragedy, Hauptmann’s contemptible 
Hannes arouses only our disgust. This 
lonely poet-scholar (sic), gnawing his 
nails over the new ideas he is utterly 
incapable of comprehending, much less 
of expressing, forces his patient little 
wife to support him and then nags her 
with his whining complaints about her 
practical nature and inability to under- 
stand him! And Hauptmann actually 


had the indelicacy to publish this very 
subjective study with the significant 
preface—‘‘I put this book into the 
hands of those who have lived it.’’ 
With ‘“‘The Weavers’? Hauptmann 
tried to make a naturalistic drama of 
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the Silesian weavers’ revolt of 1844. 
The result was a series of realistic scenes 
without any logical connection, with- 
out characters, and without action. All 
this, however interesting, is not dra- 
matic. (That police interference and 
socialistic propaganda made a sensation 
of the piece proves nothing.) It would 
have made an excellent naturalistic 
novel, like Zola’s ‘‘Germinal,’’ from 
which it was largely drawn, but never 
in the world a drama. So, too, ‘‘Col- 
league Crampton,”’ a carefully detailed 
study of an old dissipated artist, and 
‘‘The Beaver Collar,” a genre picture 
of bureaucratic stupidity, would have 
made excellent novelistic sketches, 
but are entirely devoid of dramatic 
essentials, although they meet every 
demand of the so-called naturalistic 
drama. 

These demands, however, soon 
proved too exacting and spirit-stifling 
for Hauptmann, who began in his next 
drama to turn from naturalism to sym- 
bolism. ‘‘ Hannele’s Ascension’”’ (1893) 
is an intensely pathetic picture of the 
death of a little girl who, beaten and 
driven out into the night by a drunken 
father, had tried to drown herself, but 
had been rescued by a schoolmaster 
and brought to the poorhouse near-by. 
Here, amid all the wretched squalor of 
the place, the dying girl has beautiful 
visions of the bright angels coming to 
bear her soul to heaven and of the 
gentle Christ receiving her. These 
visions are enacted on the stage. The 
contrast between the realistic surround- 
ings and the symbolistic scenes is re- 
markable and very effective. Here for 
the first time Hauptmann proved him- 
self a poet with something original to 
express. Here for the first time he 
showed ar artistic personality and 
purpose. 

Accused of deserting the naturalistic 
cause, the poet now worked very hard 
for two years to apply the principles of 
the naturalistic school to an historical 
subject, which had already been given 
its artistic expression and interpreta- 
tion by Goethe in his ‘‘Gétz von Ber- 
lichingen.’’ Hauptmann’s attempt to 
make a naturalistic drama of the same 
subject, the Peasants’ War, offered the 
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best possible opportunity for comparing 
the new school with the old. The re- 
sult was that even Hauptmann’s most 
ardent admirers were forced to admit 
the inadequacy of his photographic 
prosaic representation when compared 
with Goethe's artistic poetical interpre- 
tation. ‘‘Florian Geyer” was a crush- 
ing defeat. 

In the meantime Ludwig Fulda, who 
had been even more successful than 
Hauptmann in the naturalistic drama, 
had turned in disgust from its uncon- 
genial, foreign realism and reinstated 
the indigenous German romantic 
Marchendrama in his ‘*Talisman.” The 
success was almost unprecedented and 
dealt the death-blow to the natur- 
alistic school of dramatists. Haupt- 
mann, a true poet at heart, seems to 
have needed just this incentive to show 
what was really in him. He began 
at once his Marchendrama, ‘‘The 
Sunken Bell,”’ which, produced in 1896, 
was his greatest success and proved him 
a poet. Had he but had the full cour- 
age of his convictions and worked inde- 
pendently, it might have proved him a 
great poet. Judged, however, by great 
original works of art, the ‘‘Sunken 
Bell” is very distinctly a second-rate 
performance. The theme, an artist 
struggling to escape from an unsym- 
pathetic environment and to attain his 
ideal, but overcome even at the goal 
by the intense struggle, was taken from 
Ibsen’s ‘‘Baumeister Solness.” The 
incorporation of the ideal, Rautende- 
leien, the finest figure in the drama, 
was taken from Fouqué’s ‘* Undine.’’ 
The mystical and much-discussed new 
religion is simply the higher pantheism 
of Bécklin translated into verse. No 
one would find fault with the poet for 
borrowing even as copiously as he does 
if there were any gain thereby, but 
Ibsen, Fouqué, and Bécklin are very 
decidedly better in the original than in 
Hauptmann’s transcription. And this 
transcribed potpourri, as was inevita- 
ble, lacks unity of style and purpose; 
the expression is for the most part in- 
artistic. The verse itself, except for 


occasional notes of real poetry, does 
not ring true, nor does it seem inevita- 
ble and essential, as vital artistic ex- 
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pression always does; it is for the most 
part ‘‘ Kapellmeister-music’’ (orchestra- 
leader music), to use Wagner’s drastic 
term. . 

Again justly accused of apostasy by 
his naturalistic coterie, Hauptmann re- 
turned to his first manner and pro- 
duced ‘‘Teamster Henschell,’’ his best 
naturalistic drama and the most char- 
acteristic product of the school. It is 
really not a drama at all, but a long 
series of intensely morbid scenes depict- 
ing the terror-stricken agony of a big, 
blubbering hack-driver fallen into the 
snares of a scheming sloven whom he 
had promised his dying wife not to 
marry. Upon the broken promise 
follow misfortune, ruin, and despair. 
Finally the open adultery of his second 
wife robs him of the little reason he 
ever had; a raving maniac, he sees the 
ghost of his first wife constantly at his 
side and is driven to hang himself, to 
the exultant joy of the prostitute 
vixen, who in the meantime has mur- 
dered his child as she practically did 
his first wife. How very natural all 
this is!—from the opening scene, an 
emaciated hysterical woman dying of 
puerperal fever in a dirty bed in a filthy 
room of a stable (all the accessories of 
the bed were to be seen in the Berlin 
production and the prescribed stench 
was actually made on the stage by 
means of manure), to the shrieking 
madman, first cutting his throat and 
then hanging himself at the end—how 
true to life all this is, and of what uni- 
versal significance! And this is claimed 
by the naturalists themselves as the 
perfect exposition of their theory of 
the modern drama. What more need 
be said? To those who know only the 
Hauptmann of the ‘‘Sunken Bell,’’ the 
Hauptmann of ‘‘Teamster Henschell ”’ 
is utterly unintelligible. The question 
naturally arises, Can he be a great poet 
who is to-day an ultra-idealist and to- 
morrow an ultra-realist? Has he either 
convictions or courage? 

Since ‘‘Teamster Henschell ” Haupt- 
mann has done nothing of importance. 
‘*Schluck and Jau’’ merely expanded 
Shakspere’s Induction to the ‘*Tam- 
ing of the Shrew”’ into six long acts 
and duplicated the hero. ‘‘ Michael 














Kramer” gave another view of ‘‘Col- 
league Crampton.”” ‘‘The Red Cock’”’ 
is a poor continuation of the ‘‘ Beaver- 
Collar.”’ ‘‘Poor Henry ’’ (1903), a dra- 
matic poem in which Hauptmann 
attempts to dramatize the famous 
medieval epic of Hartmann von Aue, 
broke again with all the naturalistic 
demands. It is almost incredible that 
even Hauptmann could not have seen 
the utter impracticability of the effort. 
A lecherous debauchee, rotting away 
with leprosy, is ready to let a love-sick 
little girl, whose adolescent pruriency 
is depicted with revolting indelicacy, 
be stabbed to the heart, that her heart’s 
blood may heal his foul body! (‘‘An 
ounce of civet, good apothecary.’’) 
The operatic tag of the last act in which 
all ends happily is entirely irrelevant. 
‘*Rosa Berndt,”’ the latest drama, is 
again, like ‘‘Teamster Henschell,” a 
most disagreeable study in crime, adul- 
tery, and infanticide. 

Hauptmann once had the distinc- 
tion of being the acknowledged leader 
of the quondam naturalistic school in 
Germany. To serious students of dra- 
matic art, this damned him then and 
there. As Berenson, the best art critic 
of to-day, says: 


A naturalist is a man with a native gift for science 
who has taken to art. His purpose is not to extract 
the material and spiritual significance of objects, 
thus communicating them to us more rapidly and 
intensely than we should perceive them ourselves, 
and thereby giving us a sense of heightened vitality ; 
his purpose is research, and his communication 
consists of nothing but facts, 


The truth is, Hauptmann is really a 
sociologist endeavoring to use the 
drama as his medium of expression. 
His redeeming peculiarity is that he is 
by nature a transcendentalist; even in 
his most naturalistic studies he instinc- 
tively seeks the supernatural signifi- 
cance. Itisreally the soul that appeals 
to him in Heinrich and Henschell, in 
the despairing weavers and revolting 
peasants. When in the ‘‘Sunken Bell’ 
he sought to express this soul, he 
proved himself an inspired artist. In 
all the rest of his work there is no life- 
enhancing quality, no quickened sense 
of realization. When we see or read 
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his other dramatic attempts we feel 
no heightened vitality, indeed not! 
—nothing but enervated depression, 

Sudermann, who is generally classed 
with Hauptmann in the German nat- 
uralistic school, is not a naturalist at 
all but a realist. His first two dramas 
alone show naturalistic tendencies, but 
even in them he avoided the absurd 
extremes of Hauptmann. ‘‘Honor,’’ 
a very carefully constructed drama pre- 
senting an extremely interesting study 
of the different conceptions of honor in 
several classes of German society, was 
produced at the Lessing Theater in Ber- 
lin in 1889, and made its author famous 
ina night. It was perfectly apparent 
that here was a man who had some- 
thing to say and knew how to say it. 
The story is of a young man who has 
risen by his own efforts in a foreign 
land far above his ignorant, sordid fam- 
ily at home, where on his return he finds 
them living in base immorality. His 
endeavors to reclaim them are useless, 
but he rises above the conventional 
German idea of family honor and leaves 
home again, convinced that a man’s 
honor is his own, and that his own act 
alone can besmirch it. There is much 
good original thought in the drama, 
written with a superb insight into the 
requirements of the stage. The only 
serious fault to be found in it is the 
too crass naturalism of the scenes in 
the sordid Heinicke hovel. This fault 
was even more apparent in the second 
play, ‘‘Sodom’s End’”’ (1891), a very 
disagreeable and exaggerated picture of 
Berlin West End society which had a 
sensational but short success. It por- 
trays the fall of a talented but neurotic 
young artist ruined by dissipation. 
Like all such studies in hysterical de- 
bility it is morbid and pathological, not 
invigorating and dramatic. 

After this rather rank sop to the 
naturalistic Cerberus, Sudermann saw 
that he was on the wrong track and 
turned from naturalism to realism. 
After two years of careful labor he pro- 
duced ‘‘Die Heimat ’’ (‘*Magda’’), not 
only the best realistic drama in modern 
German literature, but also the first 
international success in the German 
drama. Success is, of course, not the 
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best criterion of art, but it is a very 
good one. When such great artists as 
Sorma, Duse, Bernhardt, Campbell, 
and Fiske independently choose this 
drama as one of the best mediums of 
expression, we may be very sure that 
it is a great work of art. ‘‘Heimat’”’ 
has been well called ‘‘the gospel of self- 
respect’; it takes up the problem of 
the passage from the old to the new phi- 
losophy of life just where Ibsen left it. 
Conventional morality is overthrown 
by independent individuality. Magda 
not only breaks with the old and con- 
ventional, she also asserts her superb 
personality in the new and independent. 
With almost superhuman efforts she 
has developed her great individuality 
until her character towers above all 
conventions. How much greater is the 
character of the independent daughter 
than that of the conventional father. 
And yet so great is her love for her old 
father, whose only idea of love is paren- 
tal despotism, that without a murmur 
of regret she would sacrifice, merely to 
humor him, all that the world prizes 
most, position, career, fortune, fame, 
—but not one tittle of her character. 
How infinitely greater this new indi- 
viduality, bravely facing all the facts 
of life, than the old generality, weakly 
succumbing to a single impugnment of 
convention! ‘‘I will not, I dare not; 
for Iam I, and I dare not lose myself.’’ 
Magda has really risen from convention 
to character and stands to-day the best 
dramatic exposition of Nietzsche’s 
glorious conception of the Overman. 
It is not too much to say that she is the 
greatest and most important figure in 
the modern German drama. ‘‘ Heimat’’ 
owes much to Ibsen and Nietzsche, no 
doubt, but if Sudermann can present 
their ideas to the public better than 
they themselves did, it is not only his 
good right but also his nearest duty to 
do so. 

Sudermann’s next two plays showed 
a decided falling off. The comedy 
“‘The Butterflies’ War,’’ a symbolical 
satire upon modern Berlin society, is 
trivial and tedious. ‘*‘Happiness in a 
Corner ”’ is a rather sentimental picture 
of a poor schoolmaster’s life. It is 
interesting, however, since it portrays 


in the brutal egoist, Récknitz, the ex- 
treme to which Nietzsche’s idea of the 
Overman so easily runs. 

In 1896, under the collective title of 
“Morituri,’ Sudermann produced three 
one-act dramas, of which ‘‘Fritzchen ”’ 
is the best and one of the most pathetic 
in German literature. It is the story 
of an innocent young boy practically . 
driven into a distasteful career, into 
crime, disgrace, and suicide, by the 
caste prejudices of a brutal, profligate 
father. 

Sudermann next surprised even his 
most ardent admirers with his remark- 
able historical tragedy, ‘‘John the 
Baptist.’” The figure of the great 
Forerunner must have appealed with 
powerful significance to the poet,— 
himself a great forerunner. With re- 
markable fidelity to time, manners, and 
place the tragic story is told. Mighty 
in his intense hatred of all tyrannical 
wrongs and oppressions, the prophet 
leads his heavy-laden followers from 
the wilderness of Judea up to Jerusa- 
lem. Dispelling the last doubt from 
his mind as to his mission of preparing 
the way for the Messiah, he enters the 
Holy City during the sacred feast of 
the Passover. Absolutely fearless be- 
fore the vast multitude, he denounces 
the sacrilegious Herod for taking his 
brother’s wife, Herodias. Summoned 
before her, who tries to gain him for 
her cause with bribes and with her 
lovely daughter, Salome, he rises in 
his wrath as prophet of the Old Cove- 
nant and brands her ‘‘courtesan and 
adulteress.’’ Then with his followers 
he hastens to the temple gate to stone 
Herod to death when he should at- 
tempt to profane the sanctuary by 
entering it with Herodias. There are 
but few scenes in all dramatic literature 
greater than the tragic climax. - Just 
as John is about to hurl the first stone 
at Herod passing in great pomp, the 
messengers sent to Christ for guidance 
return with the new gospel, “‘ Love thine 
enemies.”’ Obedient, although unable 
to comprehend, John lets his arm sink 
slowly down, dropping the stone. His 
followers revile him as a false prophet 
and forsake him. Then Herod has 
him cast into prison. Less great, but 























even more effective is the final scene, 
where the wanton Salome (one of the 
most remarkable figures in the modern 
drama), who had failed to tempt the 
austere ascetic in his prison-cell, dances 
before the drunken Herod and his 
Roman friends, and demands John’s 
head, with which, upon a silver salver, 
she finishes her terrible dance of death. 
But at his end John had felt the full 
force of the new doctrine of love; and 
as the curtain falls we hear the ‘‘ Ho- 
sannahs’’ of the Messiah’s triumphal 
entrance into the Sacred City. In this 
drama Sudermann has incorporated, 
as Wagner did in his ‘‘ Parsival,’’ the 
ideal of Christianity, so much needed 
in ancient Jerusalem and even more 
in modern Berlin; the ideal longing of 
our age the whole world over,—uni- 
versal sympathy, love. 

In his next great drama, ‘‘The Three 
Heron Feathers,’’ Sudermann tried 
his hand at the Marchendrama rein- 
stated by Fulda and Hauptmann. It 
has been said that the themes of 
both Hauptmann’s and Sudermann’s 
Marchendramen are the same. This 
is more or less true, but where the for- 
mer is provincial, the latter is univer- 
sal. The ‘‘Sunken Bell’’ is simply an 
artist seeking his ideal, but the “ Three 
Heron Feathers” is man seeking a solu- 
tion of life. Prince Witte, the hero, 
knows that the solution is pérfect love, 
and this he seeks far and wide. The 
burning of the three heron feathers, 
brought by him from a far-away land, 
symbolize the periods of his ardent and 
arduous quest. He has been told by 
a mysterious sibyl that if he burn the 
first he shall see in a woman the incor- 
poration of this perfect love; if he burn 
the second she shall come to him; but 
if he burn the second he must also 
burn the third, and she must die. He 
burns the first and sees in a vision the 
veiled figure of a beautiful woman. 
Feeling that this is his ideal, he at once 
enters upon his long quest to find it. 
After much hardship he finally comes 
to a fair country, whose gentle queen 
is hard pressed by barbarous enemies. 
He champions her cause, drives out the 
enemy, restores her land, and then 
marries the beautiful queen. For a 
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time her perfect love satisfies him, but, 
nevertheless, he fails to recognize in 
her the ideal for which he soon longs 
again more than ever. He burns the 
second feather. As he eagerly awaits 
his promised ideal the queen in a 
somnambulistic trance comes suddenly 
upon him. Thinking that she has been 
eavesdropping and has intervened be- 
tween him and his ideal, he rebukes her 
sharply and puts her from him. But 
now his longing heart will give him no 
peace. Again he goes forth on his 
quest. . Utterly exhausted after years 
of fruitless search, he finally returns to 
the old sibyl, where he finds his faith- 
ful wife awaiting him. Here, as he 
recalls the almost perfect peace he had 
known only at her side, and which he 
now begins to feel is the only thing 
that had ever satisfied him, he burns 
the last feather. His devoted wife 
sinks slowly dying at his feet; her last 
words are, — 


‘** Nun sind wir zwei genesen 

Von aller Not . 
—Bin doch . 
. | eee 


dein Gliick gewesen 
den Tod.” 


(Now we two are healed of all our 
trouble. I have been your 
ideal even unto death.) Surely the 
bare outline of this theme is of uni- 
versal appeal. Would that the wonder- 
ful drama the poet has woven about it 
were known to every one! 

Since ‘‘The Three Heron Feathers ”’ 
Sudermann has done nothing worthy of 
his genius. He has very unfortunately 
allowed himself to be drawn into a 
bitter and profitless discussion of mod- 
ern dramatic aims and technique with 
several rather superficial and flippant 
young journalists. His latest dramas 
show a marked falling away; ‘‘St. 
John’s Fire’’ is a rather theatrical ex- 
position of the effects of heredity and 
environment; “‘Long Live Life’’ (‘Es 
lebe das Leben ’’—the English title, 
**The Joy of Living,’’ is misleading) is 
a good picture of a certain phase of 
modern Berlin society, but of only local 
and ephemeral significance; ‘‘Sturm- 
geselle Socrates”’ is a socialistic stfidy 
in Hauptmann’s manner which might 
much better have been left to him. 
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It is sincerely to be hoped Suder- 
mann will soon see that the best way 
to silence the little criticasters snarling 
at his heels is with absolute indiffer- 
ence, and that he will soon give us 
again another masterpiece like 
‘*“Magda,”’ ‘‘John the Baptist,” and 
“‘The Three Heron Feathers.’’ For 
Sudermann is to-day far and away the 
most important figure in the modern 
German drama. His technique is un- 
surpassed and his insight into modern 
life remarkably keen. 

What the ultimate effect of Haupt- 
mann and Sudermann upon the Ger- 
man drama may be, it is too early to 
forecast. This much is certain; they 
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have done two very important things. 
They have given the Germans, what 
they very much needed, a keener sense 
of reality, and they have rid the Ger- 
man drama of many useless conven- 
tions, especially of that hoary bugbear, 
which Lessing got from Aristotle, the 
absurd insistence upon a retributive 
justice. It now remains to be seen 
whether, freed from convention and 
awakened to reality, the Germans can 
produce a poet who shall not only 
depict our remarkably complex age, 
but also interpret it; which with all 
their serious and often excellent work, 
neither Hauptmann nor Sudermann can 
be honestly claimed to have done. 


Paul Jones 


By CLYDE FURST 


LAND of his fond adoption, from the past 
Welcome thy brave commander, who at last 
Returns, o’er chance and time the conqueror, 
Triumphant, as o’er sea and strife before. 
Salute and honor him, forever famed 

With commodores and admirals who claimed 
Freedom for nation, slave, and fellowman,— 
Who won the ‘triple fight that he began. 


Thus much is done, nobly and well, yet long 

Is still the strife ’twixt righteousness and wrong. 
Already there appears a strengthening host 

Of traitors to liberty, in self so lost 

They seize and steal from weaker men and poor 
The birthright they belie for gold and power; 
Forgetful that whoever would receive 

The gift of freedom, must as freely give. 


Let us then honor and commemorate 

The names and deeds of those so truly great 
They gave themselves to free their fellowmen; 
That in us their high zeal may rise again, 
Rebuke or sternly punish, as we must, 


All who would crush their fellows to the dust. 


Thus may the champions of Liberty 
Lead the new warfare of Humanity, 


And, far within time’s fulness, heralds be 


Of our best destiny, Equality. 
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A Romance of the Azores 


By JEAN CHAMBLIN 


LETTER III 


LADY BOBS AND THE DRIFTWOOD 


Ponta Delgada-in-the-rain. 
MY DEAR: 

Who do you suppose is here and in 
the same hotel with me? 

Lady Bobs! 

I was hunting for the dining-room, 
when I looked up, and there stood the 
Lady Hester Primrose Carey, other- 
wise known to the hearts of those who 
love her as ‘‘ Lady Bobs.’’ 

I was completely taken off my guard 
and gasped forair. I don’t know what 
she thought; one never does, but she 
drew me to her and kissed me as if I 
had been a child, and then holding me 
at arm’s length said, ‘‘My dear, what- 
ever are you doing here?”’ 

I was n’t quite sure at that moment, 
and was dreadfully tempted to ask her 
the same question. But when Lady 
Bobs appears on the scene, one is much 
more apt to question the geography, 
than the appropriateness of her lady- 
ship. 

*“My dear Lady Bobs, I ’ve come to 
discover the Azores.” 

‘*T hope you ’ve brought a carpet and 
a stove.” 

And then we sat over the three- 
o’clock dinner and talked of many 
things. The situation was awful at 
first. You remember I never saw her 
after Brother George and I ‘‘chucked 
itup.”’ It wasn’t my fault; it just so 
happened. You see she has always 
adored this younger brother of hers. 
His happiness is her hobby. I could 
not expect her to see my side of it, and 
I could not let anybody see my wound 
but you, my friend. 

The whole thing was painful enough, 
without giving up Lady Bobs’s friend- 
ship; still, I did n’t explain. I just 


could n’t explain anything to anybody. 
Lady Bobs is wise, and understands 





that whatever I might have said a year 
ago passed with the hour. And so 
the matter rests just as if I had never 
worn the family engagement ring. 

When we parted for the night, she 
kissed me on the forehead and said: 
**I ’m very glad you have come. We 
have missed you, Kate.”’ 

And I went to my room and—never 
mind. 

Is n’t it just like me? When I ’ve 
made up my mind to come to these 
isolated islands to bury my old hopes 
and dreams and try to start it all over 
again—is n't it just like me, I ask, to 
have my driftwood of the past come to 
this port and interrupt the funeral ser- 
vices? Well, so be it! When the little 
gods are not using me as their anvil 
in their merry chorus, I grow light- 
headed and dizzy and feel out of the 
game. Falling into Lady Bobs’s arms 
makes me feel a little more at home, 
and I’ve enough sense of humor to 
join the little gods in their laugh. 

It seems that Lady Bobs’s yacht has 
broken something and they had to put 
in here for repairs. ‘‘Brother’’ and his 
friends have gone on to Madeira, and 
Lady Bobs remains here until the 
broken something is made whole. 

This, my dear, is the situation. In 
your prayers for the harassed include 
your friend. 

How much I wish I had seen you 
before I left, I can never tell you. 
I’m sure that you would have known 
something sensible about these islands. 
You would have told me what I should 
have known but did not. 

My dear, I thought I was coming to 
the tropics! With this idea in my 
empty pate, I packed my few lawns 
and last year’s shirt-waists. Yester- 
day, while I was doing some mathe- 
matical calculations over the pegs of 
my wardrobe, seeking an arrangement 
that would best appear to cover them, 
Lady Bobs came in, 
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‘*Where are your woollen frocks?’’ 
**T did n’t bring 7¢.’’ 

**My child, you will perish with the 
cold and dampness.”’ 

‘‘Cold and dampness! Why, I’ve 
come to the tropics.”’ 

“‘Tropics!’’ She smiled. ‘*‘Make 
up your mind that when you have come 
to the Azores, you have come to un- 
learn many things.”’ 

And she was right. 

The first three days were fair, and I 
was lost among a labyrinth of new im- 
pressions that still hang loose-jointed 
about me. My individuality seemed 
to lose itself at every new turning of 
the street. I discovered myself in odd 
places standing still and empty as it 
were, and I needs must go througha 
wrenching process in order to drag the 
me into place again. First, I got 
mixed up with the bright colors; then 
it was the church chimes, or the sing- 
ing of the birds. ForatimeI’d quite 
a panicky feeling that some little don- 
key would get away with me on his 
pack before I could get it back. 

When one is unfamiliar with the Ori- 
ent, and has only the dirt of Chicago, 
the regularity of Philadelphia, the gray- 
ness of Boston, or the noise of New 
York in one’s mind, these bright- 
colored houses and this quiet and rest- 
ful city throw one out of calculation 
and one must hunt about for a new 
basis. 

Nothing here moves quicker than a 
donkey’s trot. The street vender, as 
he walks barefooted with his baskets 
swung over his shoulder, gives a call 
that is music to an ear trained to the 
cry of ‘‘Uxtra!’’ Hereas in Fayal are 
the silent footsteps of barefooted peas- 
ants and the same little clatter of the 
wooden shoe upon the stone pave- 
ments. Each house has its garden 
behind the high stone wall, while its 
carefully shuttered windows with their 
tiny balconies look on to the street 
with hidden eyes. The red-tiled roofs 
lap over the edges and the palm trees 
peek over the walls. 

Just a little walk from the city is our 
villa-like place on the top of the hill. 
I look out of my casement, and there 
stretches the seatothe horizon. Here 





the drowsy noises sleep, the shadows 
lengthen, and the birds sing through 
the livelong day, until the sun goes 
down behind the palm trees. In the 
perfect stillness of the night the sea 
booms in dull undertone; and the 
Matriz bell, like a watchful mother, 
tells in gentle tones to her dreaming 
children that all is well. 

Is it any wonder that, with these 
impressions still wet upon my brain, I 
should be somewhat startled on the 
fourth day of my awakening to hear 
the rain splashing against my window 
panes and to feel a chill of heavy damp- 
ness in the air? 

Perhaps you would have known what 
to do with a large pool of water on your 
bedroom floor. I did n’t. Electric 
bells don’t go with the palm trees. So 
I sat in my bed and thought. Life at 
six in the morning is always a very 
serious problem to me, even when 
everything in the optician’s shop points 
to happy weather, and I cannot say 
that my energetic determination to be 
happy in the Azores, mornings in- 
cluded, was particularly assisted by 
this weather display on my bedroom 
floor. Fortunately at an early age I 
was taught to put my clothes on a 
chair, and now I succeeded in fishing 
the chair in my direction, and standing 
upon it 1 got into my togs. After this 
I put the entire hotel force to work 
upon the pool. The phrase “‘hotel 
force” reflects my energy rather than 
what it stands for. I should say that 
the phrase has about the same relation 
to our Azorian retainers as a step- 
ladder -would have to an energetic 
elevator. However, they worked pleas- 
antly and amiably for three hours with- 
out its occurring to them to find out 
where the water came from. At last 
Lady Bobs took a hand and discovered 
a drain in the warped window sill that 
was choked up. Her well-bred con- 
tempt for the Azorians and myself was 
almost as depressing as the flood. 

I think that it was here that I 
thought seriously of Lady Bobs’s sug- 
gestion of a carpet and a stove. I 
could n’t buy a stove, even if I had 
calculated for it in New Bedford, but 
I could buy a carpet, and I did. 














It was during these housed-up days 
that Lady Bobs proved herself such a 
brick. From the first she has taken 
the stand of speaking of Brother George 
just as naturally as in the old days, but 
deftly avoiding the personal. I must 
own up to its having hurt at first, but 
now it’s easier. I’ve even had a 
good look at a photograph of him 
taken before he went out to Africa. 
Of course, he ’s forgotten the whole 
matter; he’s been too busy killing 
people to remember one summer on 
the Thames. And of course I’m glad 
he has forgotten—I suppose. And this 
has nothing to do with the rain that 
fell in torrents and the dampness that 
settled upon my soul. Can you see my 
enthusiasm following the barometer as 
I sit at my desk, with my steamer rug 
wrapped about my feet, my coat collar 
turned up about my neck, and my 
hands in my pockets, for three weeks, 
while I wonder why I ever left steam 
radiators, and what opiate inspired the 
poems on the month of May. 

This, my friend, is a picture of one 
Kate, detached, and summering in the 
Azores. 

I ’m afraid to send a message to the 
kiddies; they might take cold. And 
to you and Frank I sign myself, 

Quininely yours, 
KATE. 


LETTER IV 
CHILDREN’S PLAY AND PRAYER 


Ponta Delgada, 


MY DEAR: 

Since the dampness of my last, I 
have been able to get out of the house 
a little. There come longer intervals 
now between the rain-clouds, during 
which these people carry on their May 
festival of the Holy Spirit, which in- 
cludes the very pretty ceremony of 
crowning some little child as ‘‘Em- 
peror’’ or ‘‘ Empress.”’ 

Coronations seem to be the thing 
this year, and poor Lady Bobs has the 
fever. Since she cannot be in London 
and Westminster, at the sound of 


every brass band she drags me over 
these awful stone streets, and there we 
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are in the midst of another queer little 
procession. 

When the clouds come up again, we 
go off to the breakwater and Lady 
Bobs looks solemnly at the yacht. In- 
wardly I bless the Portuguese and his 
procrastination, and I contemplate the 
distance between us and Madeira 
with satisfaction. It’s a holy feeling I 
have this Sunday morning as I look 
over the blue sea that stretches on to 
Africa and other places, and pray that 
Brother George is full of happiness and 
will stay just where he is. Id bribe 
the natives to keep him there, if I 
could, which is n’t quite so holy, is it? 
But to have that man come here would 
be almost as bad as being shipwrecked 
with him; please don’t suggest it. 

Sunday seems to be the brass-band 
day of the island, but to-day it is even 
more so. At each new blast Lady 
Bobs fidgeted about, while I tried to 
look unconcerned. I stood it off for 
several minutes, but by one o’clock I 
was trying madly to keep my feet at- 
tached to my ankles, while Lady Bobs 
marched on, hunting for that brass 
band. Fortunately for me, when we 
came upon the Collegio church she 
thought something was going to hap- 
pen, and I could stop and see if my 
feet were stillon. I never cease won- 
dering how it is that I get back to my 
room with both of my feet attached to 
me. The number of times that my 
ankles turn over and snap back is some- 
thing marvellous. The stones don’t 
seem to trouble Lady Bobs. She sails 
on with the same air, dignity, and ease 
that she has when she is doing Bond 
Street. 

It was a relief to me when we heard 
the key grating in the old rusty lock 
and a dried-up little man opened the 
huge green doors of this very old 
church. Lady Bobs bowed graciously 
to the little man (who did n’t under- 
stand a word of her English), and told 
him in her own charming way that she 
was glad of the opportunity to meet 
him and the church. The sunlight 
seemed to hurt his eyes and he kept 
folding and unfolding his hands, as if 
he were going to dance the Sailor’s 
Hornpipe, while Lady Bobs continued 
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to talk to him of the churches she had 


seen. I was sure, when she asked him 
if he had ever seen Westminster Abbey, 
that he was off for the dance; his 
fingers clasped and unclasped nervously 
and the heel of his right foot was raised 
in the right position; but Lady Bobs 
interrupted him. Unable to stand the 
strain any longer I got her away. 

**Now, my dear, he ’ll go home and 
read up about the Abbey. How are 
these people to know things, if we 
don’t tell them?” 

“Yes, but do you think that he 
understood?’’ I asked. 

““ Understood! Not understand 
Westminster Abbey! Portugal may be 
decaying, but she’s not gone off so 
bad as that.” 

““He did n’t look as if he under- 
stood,’’ I ventured. ‘“‘I thought he 
wanted to dance the Sailor’ s Hornpipe 
for you.’ 

“*Kate, there are times when your 
mind wanders.’’ And I thought that 
quite possible. 

We walked between a row of shrines, 
that stood like nodding sentinels on 
guard before the high altar. An at- 
mosphere of dusty, cobwebbed prayer 
and withered incense hung about the 
place. I felt that somewhere in the 
shadows there lurked an exiled monk. 
Under their Jesuit masks they must 
have loved this monastery. Lady 
Bobs said it was unhealthy and damp 
and that no doubt they were glad to 
be off. The whole place to me is full 
of mystery, against which the high 
altar and its nave will ever stand sil- 
houetted inmy memory. How I wish 
you might have seen with me this one 
thing, an altar that is one great mass 
of elaborately carved wood! To one 
accustomed to the white and gold effect 
of our altars these brown tones were 
startling and interesting. For once I 
was glad that Lady Bobs had followed 
a brass band. 

That I should find over one of the 
side altars a statue which was interest- 
ing will surprise you. After my ex- 


perience in St. Paul’s Cathedral, I’ve 
not expected much of statues. 

Did I ever tell you how I disgraced 
myself there before Dr. 


Johnson’s 
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statue? I don’t think that you will 
blame me, although my friends made 
me go through the crypt for penance. 
We are all as familiar with the rugged 
features, ungainly figure, and ill-fitting 
clothes of the wise Doctor as we are 
with the glass slipper of Cinderella. 
But in St. Paul’s they have carved him 
straight and tall and strong as an 
athlete, put a scroll in his hand, and 
draped him in a Turkish bath-sheet. 
Poor Johnson! Should he ever come 
to life and find himself standing so,I can 
see him tearing the sheet into shreds, 
breaking all convenient furniture, and 
marching up his beloved Fleet Street 
in a rage that would jar the heavens. 

And after that, on this unpreten- 
tious island I find a statue of Christ 
that holds my attention and commands 
my admiration. The figure was rest- 
ing on one knee and bearing the cross 
on its shoulder. It was dressed in a 
dark purple tunic, and in the face there 
was a patience and a suffering very 
human and appealing. The eyes were 
cast down, and in the soft light of the 
church the shadows of the face were 
deepened and the whole figure seemed 
to be silently gathering its forces for a 
last effort. 

The church began to fill and Lady 
Bobs walked up with half a dozen 
friends. We followed them through 
dark corridors and up broad and easy 
stairways to the gallery. Lady Bobs 
had got the information that one of the 
gentlemen of the party owned the 
church. His family had bought it 
when the Jesuits were expelled, but, 
some time after, the churches had come 
under the control of the State. and 
the family were not allowed to hold 
public services there except upon rare 
occasions. 

‘‘And, my dear, the woman in the 
pink and yellow bodice has been telling 
me that the kings and queens used to 
attend these Espirito Santo feasts.”’ 

‘*Does that throw any light upon the 
Holy Ghost?’’ I asked. We had seen 
several of these coronations, and never 
found out the whyness of it all, and I 
wanted to know. 

‘Certainly, it proves that royalty 
approved of it.” 

















Nora, I leave you to figure that out. 

We never had any kings in our 
family, that I remember, so I am not 
expected to know just how close the 
relationship between a king and the 
Holy Ghost can be. 

From the gallery we could look down 
upon the body of the church, and from 
the balcony outside we could see the 
narrow street, along which the proces- 
sion was to pass. Shortly the sound 
of music came our way, and one of the 
young gentlemen of the party asked if 
we would let him ‘go out.’’ His 
father explained that his son liked to 
walk. We gave our permission, and 
he shook hands solemnly all round. 

Nearer the music came and nearer. 

Lady Bobs was asking intelligent and 
practical questions of another man who 
was standing in the first position of 
the Sailor’s Hornpipe. She caught me 
looking at his hands, and I had to ex- 
plain that my mind was beginning to 
wander again. Some one saved my 
friend from apoplexy and the gentle- 
man from the dance by calling us all to 
the balcony. There was the silk flag 
of the Holy Spirit and the children 
filing between the black line of people 
on either side and looking as sweet as 
only children can look. They were 
beautifully dressed, these little mites. 
Little girls in yellow and boys in pink; 
little boys in black and girls in blue, 
bareheaded all and walking slowly to 
the music over the rough stone-paved 
streets. Such demure little bodies, 
with never a smile and, oh, such crimped 
hair! Every little girl must have 
dreamed through an uneasy night of 
curl-papers. And such a stock of im- 
maculately white kid gloves I never 
saw. Hand in hand they stepped, 
some such wee tots. Then came the 
silver crown, and last of all the little 
Empress. Dainty in gauzy white she 
came, with lilies of the valley in her 
hair and clasped between her hands. 

Have you seen that look in children’s 
eyes that makes you wish you had n’t? 
You don’t know quite what it is, but 
you wish you had n’t, just the same. 
It ’s like the half-memory of some holy 
thing they ’ve seen and cannot tell. 
Between the palm trees where the 
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sun shone and the sky was blue the 
little Empress walked. The music 
swelled and up the black stone steps 
she came, and then she lifted her eyes 
to the balcony and in them was that 
look! It hit me hard, and I was glad 
to turn back into the gallery and hear 
the music roll through the church and 
break the long silence. ; 

The young man returned from his 
walk, and Lady Bobs was talking about 
the drainage. 

What wonderful little things chil- 
dren are! They walked between the 
old shrines on guard, up to the wood- 
carved nave, and in that brief time 
gave a throb of life to this sleeping 
house of prayer and aroused the neg- 
lected saints from their dreams of other 
days. What a tiny mite she was, this 
baby girl, as she stood beside the 
priest within the nave; like the high 
light in some huge brown stone. 

Incense swung through the air. 
Over the lilies of the valley the crown 
rested for a moment, and kneeling in 
her gauzy white the little Empress was 
blessed and the coronation was over. 

The young man asked if we would 
let him ‘‘go out,’’ and his father again 
explained that his son liked to walk. 
We murmured polite permissions in 
different tongues, and he again shook 
hands all round. 

The little Empress passed the kneel- 
ing figure of Christ and moved down 
the aisle of sentinel shrines out into the 
sunshine, where the sky was blue and 
the music played between. the palms. 
With the children went the throb of 
life, and in their places glided the un- 
easy spirits of exiled monks. Our foot- 
steps echoed profanely through the 
stone-arched corridors, and frightened 
shafts of sunshine grew pale as they- 
fell from the tangled and cloistered 
garden into the ghostlike silence of the 
interior. 

Down one of the dark passages we 
overtook the young gentleman who 
was so fond of walking, and who availed 
himself of this splendid opportunity 
to shake hands again all around. We 
came out into the sunshine, and the 
birds were singing as if life were a very 
simple thing. The little old wizened 
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man closed the great green doors and 
turned the key in its rusty lock, and 
sleep came again to this house of 
prayer. The neglected saints were left 
to dream again in the incensed stillness 
that settled among the deepening 
shadows. 

Across the lawn I saw Lady Bobs 
shaking hands for the Empire. I real- 
ized my responsibility, took a deep 
breath, and did what I could for my 
country. Being one of the four Ameri- 
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cans here, there are times when I feel 
like the President of the United States. 
This shaking hands, when once you get 
used to it, is a convenient custom. 
When there is a pause in the conversa- 
tion, or you don’t understand what is 
said, you can always shake hands. But 
this is not the sort of greeting that I 
send, with the heart of me, to your 
little home. 

Keep well, if you love me, and don’t 
let the kiddies forget me. KATE, 


(To be Continued. ) 





A Concord Note-Book 
Ellery Channing and his Table-Talk 


FIRST PAPER 


By F. B. SANBORN 


THERE died in my house at the 
Christmas season, 1901, where he had 
lived with me for more than ten years, 
after an antecedent friendship of thirty- 
six years, an aged poet and scholar, 
Ellery Channing, of whose interesting 
conversation I made notes from time 
to time, which may now be produced 
for the entertainment of a generation 
that never knew him. He had lived 
through three ages of life, literature, 
and art; knew personally Dr. Channing 
the divine (his uncle), Allston the 
painter (another uncle), Alcott, Emer- 
son, the Danas, Horace Greeley, Haw- 
thorne and Mrs. Hawthorne, Thoreau, 
Longfellow, and most of the New 
England literati; had seen and heard 
Webster and Choate and the two 
Everetts, Alexander and Edward (the 
uncles of Dr. Hale); had lived among 
the New Hampshire mountains and on 
the Illinois prairies; saw Chicago when 
it had but five thousand people, and 
Cincinnati when it was a literary centre 
for Ohio and Kentucky; and was one 
of the most exact and appreciative 
observers of both nature and human 
nature. His comments thereon were 
peculiar, seldom expressing his whole 


mind in one series of remarks, but pre- 
senting view after view in a kind of 
mental kaleidoscope, as his fancy 
shifted the angle of combination. He 
was intended by fate for a painter, but 
did not live up to that intention; he 
became, however, what in one of his 
easy-flowing poems he calls himself, an 
“imaginary painter’’; and the verses 
may here be introduced, as a fine 
sample of his artistic intimacy with the 
outward world :— 


THE IMAGINARY PAINTER 


I have not spent my hours in vain 
Among the fields, in snow or rain, 
Nor lost my time in valleys deep 
Where the marish waters sleep ; 

For moors and vales, and woods and hills, 
Have kept me clean of worldly ills ; 
Me they garlanded with health, 

(That superior touch of wealth), 

And with spirits they have cheered me, 
And to Solitude endeared me. 

More than all, when Autumn keeps 
His high court amid the deeps 

Of the ancient forests sleeping, 

There with step of velvet creeping 
Thro’ the slant boughs of the trees, 
Moving not with faintest breeze, 




















I have marked a spell so fair 
Sown within the silent air, 

That my eyes found pictures all 
Round the sober wood-gods’ hall. 


Thus an artist I became, 

To whose touch were pictures tame, 
Whether charming Claude so painted, 
Or Poussin, too rashly sainted ; 

Far o’ercame I velvet Brill, 

And Jean Both, that child of skill, 
Or gray Berghem, rich in peasants, 
Wouvermans, with horse and pheasants. 
For the sky my colors laid, 

And the green lights of the shade, 
Where some lover, pensive nigh, 
Echoed to the hills his sigh, 

As the lengthening shadows cool, 
Pressed across the rushy pool. 


Now the plowman’s roof reposing 
With the cattle round it dozing, 
Homely, like the lazy smoke, 
Curling thro’ the leafless oak, 

And the gray sides of the house, 
Darker grew,—nor moved a mouse 
Either in the barn or mill, 

Nor the linden on the hill. 


Well beyond, the varnished lake 
Which the yellow uplands take 

For their mirror, soft and clean ; 
There the smoky maples lean, 
Fitting wreath for Evening’s brow, 
While she waits the midnight sough 
Of the placid frosty air,— 
Dreaming in her sunset chair. 


Channing had much to say, in these 
talks, of my native State, New Hamp- 
shire, which he affected to consider 
much superior to Massachusetts, where 
he was born (in Boston, November 29, 
1818), not only in the height of its 
mountains, but in the character of its 
people. One night in 1896 he was 
particularly vigorous in his remarks on 
this difference between the scenery of 
New Hampshire and the habits of its 
people, and those of Massachusetts. 
He had been speaking of the local 
feeling in Ohio,—‘‘there is none in 
Massachusetts, except in Plymouth 
and a few places,’’—and he went on 
to say: ‘*There is no place where State 
pride is so strong as in New Hamp- 
shire; the people there know all about 
their local heroes, and remember them, 
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—there are almost none in Massachu- 
setts. Think how many generals there 
have been in that little State! Then 
there was Webster, who came down 
from New Hampshire—he could not 
have been produced in Massachusetts. 
The scenery, too, how fine it is! I 
used to go there every year, ages be- 
fore I went to Monadnoc,—towards 
the White Hills, I mean. Meredith is 
the place where I first noticed the 
grand, solitary scenery of New Hamp- 
shire,—the view from Red Hill, near 
Centre Harbor, over the smaller lakes, 
—nothing could be finer. I went be- 
fore there was any railroad; never was 
in Concord, New Hampshire, in my 
life,—but used to go to Centre Harbor 
in the stage-coach, and then drive 
about the region on the top of the 
stage, with the driver telling stories 
and the most extraordinary jokes. 
Good horses, and a driver who knew 
more than anybody else,—young man, 
about twenty-five; it was good to get 
off early in the morning, when every- 
thing was fresh as sunrise. There was 
a very fine drive from Franconia, below 
the Notch, by the Flume, and among 
the Sandwich Hills, over to Fryeburg 
in Maine, and so down to Portland, 
over those level roads of Maine. Then 
Bartlett,—O Bartlett!— what a place 
that used to be! so sunny and green 
and silent; it is all changed now since 
the New York people began to come 
in, and you had to send word in ad- 
vance that you wanted a room; that 
was so the last time I was there.”’ 
Daniel Webster, one of the native 
New Hampshire products, made a deep 
impression on my friend, who had been 
aschoolmate of Webster’s son Edward, 
who died young in the Mexican War. 
Of the father, Channing said: ‘‘ Web- 
ster was the most self-absorbed person 
in his appearance that was ever seen in 
Boston; he walked along quite uncon- 
scious of everything about hia, as if 
meditating some great problem of the 
law,—and I suppose he was. He could 
concentrate his mind upon a single 
point; and so he could win his impor- 
tant cases, involving many thousand 
dollars, though he would have four or 
five lawyers against him. I heard him 
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in the Wyman case at Concord in 1845 ; 
he was here a long time, and everybody 
went to hear him. He stayed at Mrs. 
J. M. Cheney’s, and was pleasant and 
delightful there,—like a boy; but to 
the citizens in general he was very for- 
bidding,—they took up histime. The 
fishermen and hunters in Plymouth 
County were worshippers of Webster; 
he was affable with them; but not with 
folks in general,—he seemed so much 
above them, and in a distant world of 
his own.”’ 

I said that agreed with the general 
verdict on Webster, but that his por- 
traits, statues, engravings, etc., always 
seemed to me to have a vulgar air, as 
of a very self-conscious and almost 
swaggering person,—for example, the 
statue in front of Boston State House, 
Harding’s portrait, the great Senate 
canvass in Faneuil Hall, etc. ‘‘It was 
not so in fact; to speak of him so would 
be most absurd ; he was a very superior- 
looking person; when he went to Eng- 
land, they were astonished at him; 
never had they seen such eyes as he 
had; several Englishmen wrote striking 
descriptions of his appearance’’ (allud- 
ing to Carlyle’s, Kenyon’s, etc.). ‘‘He 
referred everything to himself, as others 
of his family did; but'instead of seem- 
ing self-conscious, he was the most 
unconscious person.’’ I said there 
were things at variance with that 
theory, —for instance, he was too fond 
of dress, and his house at Marshfield 
was full of mirrors and portraits of 
himself. ‘‘That was for the sake of 
forms; he was a great formalist.” 

But Channing added that Edward 
Everett was a more eloquent speaker, 
in the ordinary sense of the term; he 
would rise from a level and unimpas- 
sioned manner into a burst of eloquence 
which took the whole audience off their 
feet. “I heard him once in Faneuil Hall 
when this occurred; every man in the 
audience (and the Hall was crowded) 
gave one shout of applause at what 
Everett said,—the subject I have en- 
tirely forgotten, but this fact I remem- 
ber.’ I inquired if he had ever heard 
Webster produce such an effect on an 
audience? Hesaid, never; but he had 
only heard Webster in court; it was in 
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defence of a celebrated criminal,—per- 
haps the Phoenix Bank case, in Boston. 
‘‘Mr. Webster seemed in a semi-dream; 
I thought him half asleep, for he had 
his eyes almost closed, and was in a 
heavy state, taking little notice of what 
went on in court. William Dehon, a 
brisk young man, sat near him and 
furnished him with law-books, and 
papers, and acted as if he were there 
to keep Webster awake. There were 
three judges on the bench, probably 
Judge Shaw and two others, one on 
each side of him; they watched Web- 
ster closely, for it would not do to 
neglect what he might say; he, on the 
contrary, appeared to take no account 
of other persons; as if his mind was 
anywhere but there. I fancied he was 
thinking what his next political move 
should be. He was a remarkable man 
to look at,—far other than the ordinary 
run of men; I suppose the most re- 
markable American in his aspect that 
ever was seen. They thought so in 
England, where they stopped to look 
after him in the street. But he was 
heavy,—a great animal, involved in his 


’ own dreams, and paying little attention 


to what went on around him.” 

Channing said that Alexander Ever- 
ett was two years older than his brother 
Edward, from whom he differed wholly 
in aspect, being dark and big, while 
Edward had light hair and was slender 
and elegant, though nearly as tall as 
Alexander. There was this singular 
division in the Everett family,—Mrs. 
Nathan Hale, the mother of Edward 
and Charles Hale, being also dark, and 
communicating that complexion to her 
children. A. H. Everett had a strange 
resemblance to Hawthorne if you only 
saw his back; he was taller, but had 
the same bulky and rolling gait; he 
was very strong-looking and had a 
knock-down appearance; he was also 
subject to moods and fits of depression, 
like Hawthorne; but the two had no 
acquaintance,—‘‘I don’t suppose Ever- 
ett ever saw Hawthorne,”’ 

‘*Well, then,’’ said I, ‘‘how would 
you describe Hawthorne’s aspect? he 
was a very distinguished-looking person 
as I remember him.’’ ‘‘ He was a soft, 
bulky person, with a rolling gait, like a 











sea-captain, which his father had been. 
My former schoolmate, Tom Appleton, 
said he looked like ‘a boned pirate.’ 
Perhaps he walked so because he was 
so stout,—rolling and swaying about 
in walking. I have walked much with 
him; but he was not fond of that ex- 
ercise; he had the greatest aversion to 
company,—thought it ‘a damnable 
bore,’ and would swear about it some- 
times; he was a good swearer, you 
must know. He had no reverence for 
what is called human nature; he 
thought it a very miserable article; be- 
sides, he had the greatest difficulty in 
expressing himself in conversation. 
He would stammer and twist himself 
about; but he wrote easily enough. 
His habit was to write a great deal in 
large volumes like ledgers; I have often 
seen them lying on the desk in his 
study; there I spent many an evening 
at the Old Manse. He must have set 
down many literary opinions; but I 
have never seen his journals published. 
They were much more than Mr. Emer- 
son wrote; his were little books, while 
those of Hawthorne were like those 
ledgers you see at the grocer’s. I do 
not think he ever carried a note-book, 
to jot down on the spot what he saw, 
as Thoreau did. His novels were com- 
paratively little books; but the jour- 
nals, if printed, would be much larger.’’ 

I told him that Mrs. Hawthorne had 
printed them,— first the ‘‘ American 
Note-Books,’’ then the English, and 
then the French and Italian; but he 
could not remember having read them. 
He thought the ‘‘ House of Seven 
Gables’’ the best of his books. ‘‘That 
is a very good piece of writing, Mr. 
Sanborn; I have heard it spoken of as 
dull, but it is excellent. How well 
that old house is described! It was 
written in the little red house at Lenox, 
—one of the oldest and poorest shanties 
ever seen; with uneven floors, and so 
ill-built that the wind could not be 
kept out. He had a very hard time 
living in Lenox,—no money, and 
among a low and rude set of farmers, 
whom he spoke of to me as ‘robbers’ ; 
they looked like brigands. Concord 
he thought a heaven compared with 
that place; he was very comfortable 
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while living at the Old Manse. I re- 
member going with him, in the boat 
which he bought of Thoreau, to search 
for that poor girl who drowned herself 
(Martha Hunt); I called up Haw- 
thorne; it was the brightest moonlight 
you ever saw,—and we got out the 
boat and went down the river. That 
was the saddest experience I ever had 
in my life.”’ y 

This was the first anniversary of 
Hawthorne’s wedding, July 9, 1843; it 
was also the night of Allston’s death. 
Mrs. Hawthorne wrote to Mrs. Foote 
at Salem: ‘‘The oth of July, our wed- 
ding day, was most heavenly, and at 
night there was a most lustrous moon. 
Nature certainly arrayed herself in her 
most lovely guise to bid Allston fare- 
well.”” No allusion to the tragedy of 
Martha Hunt, which Hawthorne him- 
self described in a passage of his journal 
which Julian has printed in the ‘“‘ Life.”’ 
It seems that when the Hawthornes 
were first married, Margaret Fuller pro- 
posed that her sister Ellen, who had 
married Ellery Channing, should board 
with them at the Manse; but Mr. Haw- 
thorne negatived this most decidedly; 
at that time he had not a very high 
opinion of Channing; but this changed 
upon close acquaintance. 

Channing said: ‘‘She had practised 
self-restraint and patience so long dur- 
ing her illness (which was cured by 
marriage) that her manners seemed 
mechanical; but she was one of the 
best of women. She was foolish in her 
expressions of admiration for Haw- 
thorne, and had no discipline over her 
children; she did not believe, in fact, 
that she ought to exercise any. Una 
had a severe conscience; I have seen 
her sit and sew on the coarsest crash 
towels, from a sense of duty, as Catho- 
lics perform penance. She had much 
sadness in her life; I hardly know 
why; but she was a fine person. The 
generous Peabodys were the most un- 
selfish people, and had not that small 
bitterness women so often show,—spit- 
ting at everything.’’ 

It seems that Channing knew Sophia 
Peabody long before he or she knew 
Hawthorne; she had been a patient of 
his father, Dr. Walter Channing, for 
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four years, in that singular attack of 
neuralgia which gave her almost con- 
stant headaches from 1823, when she 
was twelve years old, till her marriage 
in 1842. Dr. Channing was her physi- 
cian in Boston after 1830. ‘*He limited 
himself to fighting the pain,” said 
Elizabeth Peabody, ‘‘without attempt- 
ing a radical cure.’’ She adds: ‘“‘I 
never knew any human creature who 
had such sovereign power over every- 
body that came into her sweet and 
gracious presence. She was for some 
years the single influence that tamed 
Ellery Channing.’’ Of her Channing 
said: “‘She had great sweetness, which 
was a sort of patience, and had been 
much increased by the fearful head- 
aches, from which she was never free 
when awake, and which gave her feat- 
ures that expression of resisting pain 
which you may have noticed. She 
schooled herself every moment to self- 
control, so as not to cause trouble in 
the household; she seldom went out, 
and at some times never, especially at 
evening. She was never pretty; her 
complexion was a rough white, and her 
features were bad; nor had she much 
talent for art, though she drew and 
painted for years. She made two 
paintings which you have seen; they 
were not good, and her drawing was 
never good; her illustrations of Haw- 
thorne’s ‘Gentle Boy’ were unpleasing 
and ill-drawn. In the Old Manse was 
a wooden bedstead on which she had 
painted Flaxman’s Homeric designs; it 
stood in the northwest parlor, which 
the Hawthornes used for their sleeping- 
room; their sitting-room was the room 
behind it, looking towards the river, 
which was also their dining-room; over 
it was the little back-chamber which 
Hawthorne used as a study, and on the 
window of which he wrote something 
with a diamond. The sitting-room of 
the Ripleys was used by Hawthorne as 
a store-room for apples, squashes, etc.”’ 

Channing, in fact, helped Hawthorne 
keep house in the Old Manse in May, 
1844, as is mentioned by Hawthorne 
in the ‘“‘American Note-Books’’; he 
praises Channing’s cooking, especially 
of fish from the Concord River; and 
mentions that Channing went with him 
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to dine at Longfellow’s in Cambridge, 
“‘and we sat long, so that Channing 
and I did not get to Concord till 
9.30 P.M., and truly the Old Manse 
looked somewhat dark and desolate.”’ 
May 29th Channing left Hawthorne 
“‘to my unspeakable relief; for he has 
had a bad cold, which caused him to 
be more troublesome and less amusing 
than might otherwise have been the 
case.”’ But to-night Channing remem- 
bered nothing of this visit-at the Old 
Manse in Mrs. Hawthorne’s absence. 
He did recall a visit he made for two 
weeks at Hawthorne’s family home in 
Salem, when Hawthorne was in the 
Custom House there, and when he saw 
the old officials sitting out on the por- 
tico of the Custom House, as described 
in the introduction to the ‘‘Scarlet 
Letter,’’ which caused so much ill- 
feeling in Salem. This must have been 
in 1847, after Channing’s return from 
Europe, or in the spring of 1846, at 
the time of Julian’s infancy in Boston. 
Channing said: ‘‘My memory is so 
poor now that I cannot recall where 
we ate or what we had to eat in the 
two weeks I was at Salem. The Haw- 
thorne sisters were in the house, but 
I never saw them, and there were no 
servants. We used to go to walk 
every morning; went to Gallows Hill 
in Danvers, and often to the Point, by 
the Almshouse.’’ In such walks, at 
Salem or in Concord, Hawthorne 
seemed to become weary in mind, and 
would give up a walk before they had 
completed it,—not from bodily fatigue, 
but because his mind had changed. 
‘Once in Concord. I took him to 
Gowan’s Swamp, a beautiful pool, not 
very large, between the old and the 
new Bedford roads, where the Ledum 
[Labrador tea] grows in profusion, and 
also the Rhodora and Andromeda in 
their season. It was a choice walk, to 
which Thoreau and I did not invite 
everybody. When we reached the 
place Hawthorne said nothing, but just 
glanced about him and remarked, ‘Let 
us get out of this dreadful hole!’ 
Again, as we were going down Salem 
Neck, past the old Almshouse, towards 
a fort at the lower end of the penin- 
sula, Hawthorne, who had proposed 

















the walk, turned about soon after 
reaching the Almshouse and would go 
no farther that day.’’ 

As to portraits of Hawthorne, Chan- 
ning had something to say. Samuel 
Lawrence, an English water-color artist 
and friend of Edward Fitzgerald, came 
to America to paint a few portraits,— 
of Emerson, Hawthorne, Longfellow, 
G. W. Curtis, etc. ‘‘The Hawthorne 
portrait remained at the Wayside for a 
time, but where is it now? Lawrence 
was a first-rate artist and got very good 
likenesses; it was he who made the 
first portrait of Carlyle that was en- 
graved (except that by D’Orsay in 
Fraser), a copy of which hangs in 
Emerson’s study. There was also a 
medallion of Hawthorne made at the 
request of some English admirers, and 
brought out here by Edward Dicey, 
who spent a Sunday at Hawthorne’s 
‘ Wayside,’ and dined at Mr. Emer- 
son’s, where I dined with him. The 
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medallion remained at Mrs. Haw- 
thorne’s after Hawthorne’s death in 
1864, and was left with Miss Elizabeth 
Hoar when Mrs. Hawthorne went 
abroad; where is it now? Where is 
Julian Hawthorne? He may perhaps 
have it, and also his father’s books. 
He was an interesting child, very wil- 
ful and passionate. He was your pupil; 
did you have any trouble with him?”’ 
I said no,—that he was a shy boy who 
studied well, and was so trained in de- 
clamation by Emerson that he recited 
poetry better than most of my pupils. 
Channing said he did not know Mr. 
Emerson ever took that trouble for 
other children than his own; it was 
very good in him. I said he trained a 
certain few,—E. and W. S. (whose 
mother was his cousin), Julian Haw- 
thorne, and perhaps one or two more; 
it was easy to recognize his pupils in 
recitation, for they had his inflections 
and emphasis, unlike that of any other. 
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NOT at all as an equal, or even as an 
aspirant to an equality, it was once my 
fortune to be dragged in and introduced 
to a man who makes a_portion of his 
income by the sale of the common, 
or garden, variety of humor. He was 
with friends at the time, and, judging 
by the expression of his face, was in a 
kindly and genial mood. On my ap- 
proach a change came o’er the spirit. of 
his dream; the face which had been 
sparkling with merrimerit, assumed the 
expression of a gargoyle on a frosty 
day, and his hand-shaking was quite as 
frigid as his caliper muscles. Being of 
an analytical turn of mind, I at once 
tried to study out the cause of the 
transformation, and having read several 
of the Sherlock Holmes stories, to say 
nothing of Poe and Gaboriau, it was 
not long before I had a firm grip upon 
the solution. The first, unspoiled, ex- 
pression was the natural man; the 
frightful metamorphosis was a form of 
protective mimicry. It was meant to 


say to the new-comer, ‘‘Really, you 
must not expect any bon-mots or jeux 
d’ esprit, as I am not, at the moment, 
in the proper vein.”’ : 

And yet, the distinguished man need 
not have given himself the slightest 
anxiety. It has been my fortune in 
an anything but checkered life, to meet 
a fair proportion of professional humor- 
ists. In fact, merely from a spirit of 
kindness, it has long been my custom 
to cast, as soon as possible, a gray 
shade of seriousness over any necessary 
communication with writers of humor- 
ous literature. It is really pitiful to ob- 
serve their gratitude. It seems to me 
no more than human kindliness to ex- 
press delicately to the humorist your 
lack of expectation that he will indulge 
in mental capers for your amusement. 

It seems hardly necessary to say 
that if Blondin, the tight-rope walker, 
should pay a visit to your country resi- 
dence, it would be the height of dis- 
courtesy to conduct him to the clothes 
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yard and to indicate, even by the slight- 
est hint, that you would be glad to see 
him promenade from post to post along 
the convenient highway of the clothes 
line. Ifa distinguished aéronaut should 
express his intention of passing Sunday 
with you, no man of real tact would 
reply with a request that he should 
bring a balloon with him for the delec- 
tation of your wife and children. 

Of course, a man appears at his best 
while in the exercise of his specialty, 
but just as you would not request a 
distinguished surgeon to perform a 
surgical operation to entertain the 
guests at an evening party, you ought 
to spare the funny man a few hours 
from the awful stress of his daily occu- 
pation. We all know that there do 
exist species of men and women who 
will march up to a fellow-creature and 
present a sight-draft, expecting to have 
it immediately honored by an outflow 
of humorous conversation. In the ab- 
sence of other signs, these species may 
be known, in summer, by the old, old 
question, ‘‘Is it hot enough for you?’”’ 
used not as a conventional bit of con- 
versation corresponding to ‘*How are 
you?”’ but as if they supposed it was a 
sort of “‘Open, sesamé,’’ guaranteed 
to unlock an Ali-Baba cave of wit and 
humor. 

We have heard only recently of a 
twentieth-century humorist who goes 
armed against such attacks. He car- 
ries in his waistcoat pocket a small 
note-book, crammed full with antique 
jests, each properly indexed in alpha- 
betical order. By the aid of this little 
vade mecum, he can improvise humor 
ata moment’s notice. Any reader who 
numbers among his acquaintance a fair 
proportion of professional humorists 
will support me in the assertion that 
unless they are, as it were, mere ap- 
prentices, they have acquired for their 
own protection a facial expression not 
unlike the Greek mask typifying Trag- 
edy. What lover of Thackeray does 
not remember that charming little pic- 
ture of his where he shows himself with 
the jester’s mask lifted aside for a mo- 
ment, displaying a world-worn, melan- 
choly visage? 

To speak seriously, it is not often re- 








membered that the very same facilities 
which make possible the production of 
humor in speech or in writing, render 
the true humorist as sensitive to the 
tragedies as to the comedies of life. 
He who chooses to write as a humorist, 
if he be indeed worthy of that name, is 
equally able to apply the same faculties 
to the pathetic side of human existence. 
The great humorists have been, as a 
rule, men of a melancholy turn of mind. 
It may be that the public demand for 
their serious work has been less than 
for their lighter turns of fancy, and 
they may therefore have been com- 
pelled to sugar-coat the quinine of their 
satire. Rabelais, Voltaire, Dean Swift, 
Thackeray, Cervantes—not one of them 
lacks in his writings the bitterness of 
satire that shows the mind to possess 
the power of stabbing deeply into the 
heart of things. Shakespeare passed 
at will from one extreme of the gamut 
to the other. 

In modern days, the necessary spe- 
cialization in literature has brought it 
about that the writer is apt to stick 
more closely to his particular market- 
able product, and in order to appreciate 
the truth that the soul of satire is the 
same with the soul of humor, acquain- 
tance with humorous writing must be 
supplemented by personal acquaintance 
with the authors. If any one interested 
in this particular form of nature-study 
will take the pains to secure for observa- 
tion a few humorists (they may easily be 
attracted by a properly displayed bait 
of dollar-bills) and will study at close 
range these harmless little beings, he 
will be amused to find how much of 
their so-called humor is merely their 
spoiled artistic work. If we imagine a 
sculptor to begin with the idea of pro- 
ducing a masterpiece—a bust of Homer, 
for example—to labor soulfully at his 
wet clay until the evening shades draw 
on, or are drawn down; and then, if 
the sculptor, in despair, puts a clay pipe 
between the lips of his clay failure, and 
sets a pair of blue glasses astride the 
nose of the blind bard, we shall have a 
fair type of the method by which many 
a funny man turns out his marketa- 
ble wares. He begins with a fugue, 
and ends with a squeak, and often the 


























squeak would not be added were it pos- 
sible to complete the fugue. There 
have been a number of futile attempts 
to define humor, most of them con- 
taining a recognition that humor must 
be characterized by the element of sur- 
prise. The humorous must be the 
unexpected, and yet it is a common 
pastime of editors to dash off lightsome 
epistles directing the humorist to be 
kind enough for their benefit to ex- 
pect the unexpected —to evolve the 
spontaneous. 

All this is absolutely unscientific. It 
is far behind the twentieth century. In 
almost every other industry, study has 
developed sufficient scientific method 
to insure the production of an expected 
result. In the manufacture of humor, 
we have the most undeveloped industry 
in the country, the one perhaps most 
in need of protection, or, at least, of a 
high tariff. And yet it is well known 
that Nature’s method of producing 
humor is to place a promising plant in 
a fitting environment. Contentment, 
joy, good health, and prosperous cir- 
cumstances—these are the natural con- 
comitants of humor. 

How different the unscientific meth- 
ods of editors! They care nothing for 
the victim’s surroundings; they heart- 
lessly remind him by the promise of 
inadequate checks that he is sadly de- 
pendent upon their bounty; they set 
dates for the coming about of the un- 
expected, in order to place their un- 
happy victim in the frame of mind of 
the criminal condemned to the gallows. 
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What he has written with a bounding 
heart, they read with official indiffer- 
ence, and even if the unhappy humorist 
could overcome all these disadvantages, 
it would be almost impossible for him 
to meet with equanimity the expecta- 
tions of a public whose appetite has 
been whetted to the keenest edge by 
means of specious advertising. If, by 
dint of strenuous effort, the agile hu- 
morist succeeds in clearing a meta- 
phorical six feet four inches, and falls 
panting upon the other side amid the 
hilarious applause of thousands, his 
first thought must be that, hereafter, 
every rise into the empyrean will be 
measured by that unfortunate highest 
record of his. 

No truly feeling heart can consider 
these things without a resolve that a 
different sort of treatment should be 
accorded to the fun-makers of the na- 
tion. From highest to lowest, they 
should be looked upon as incapable of 
humor except at the moment of its 
production. It should be the strictest 
etiquette never to wear an anticipatory 
smile in the presence of a funny man; 
to introduce any man as a humorist 
should be a capital offence. There 
should be bounties granted for excel- 
lence in humor as for high speed in 
warships. An Andrew Carnegie benefit 
institution should be at once estab- 
lished, in order to remove forever from 
every budding humorist all of the anxie- 
ties of life. A few such kindly meas: 
ures as these would soon put an end to 
the seriousness of being funny. 








DEAR BELINDA, . 
Give me the country to live in from 
now until October, I want no other 


happiness. June is often a gorgeous 
month —it is the month of flowers 
and fresh green leaves, and of making 
hay while the sun shines. The coun- 
try should have the first claim, but 
whatever the discussion upon the Sim- 
ple Life may result in, it will probably 
not result in many preferring their 
country homes to dusty London. A 
few days of warm weather in London, 
and every one looks so tired. Why 
do people weary themselves in London 
streets, when they have not either to 
toil or spin for their living? Country 
people are enticed up to London by 
cheap excursions, combined with in- 
numerable specious allurements, but 
how happy each and all of them are 
to return to their country abodes. 
A book has just appeared by F. M. 
Hueffer called *‘The Soul of London.”’ 
Soulfulness is hardly a characteristic of 
London or of any large city. Soulful- 
ness grows only in solitude on moun- 
tains, commons, country lanes, and 
forests and woodlands—and sometimes 
in prisons. London is often beautiful, 
and in spite of its hideous architecture it 
has its beauty spots and sites. London 
is chiefly beautiful in the early morning. 
Whether the Covent Garden porter and 
other early birds are aware of this I 
know not, but I am certain that but 
few of the smart folk know when Lon- 
don is most beautiful. To sit on a 
penny chair in Hyde Park in the after- 
noon and hope to be admired, is not to 
see the best of London. It only re- 
sults in thinking the best of yourself 
and the worst of other people. But 
the foolish will do these things year 
after year, and try to persuade them- 
selves that they are happy. London 
is for the worker. The country best 
befits the leisured life. There are 
flowers in London, but one never loves 
flowers which grow in London. They 
look so dusty, and there is no variety. 
One never sees a flaming red poppy in 
London, or a white or sulphur-colored 
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hollyhock, or a Japanese anemone. 
If you look at the flower-boxes in the 
windows of Grosvenor Square and 
Berkeley Square, you will see hardly 
a flower except pink geraniums and 
daisies. In the window of one well- 
known man’s residence in Berkeley 
Square there are some shabby hy- 
drangeas, but this is a daring innova- 
tion. A _ millionaire in Grosvenor 
Square, who keeps his house painted 
white, has daisies in the window-boxes 
(white flowers against a white back- 
ground). I believe he has daisies one 
year and pink geraniums the next, re- 
vealing a sad paucity of choice, and in 
the case of the daisies but a poor sense 
of color. 

For the multitude there is of course 
at this time of the year the Academy. 
May I be pardoned the impertinence 
of asking what becomes of the im- 
mense hoard of shillings taken each 
year at the turnstiles of the Royal 
Academy—a shilling entrance and a 
shilling for a catalogue which costs 
about three-halfpence to produce. Is 
anything done with the enormous 
sum of money taken by the Academy 
authorities to endow Schools of Art, 
or to enable a host of poor, struggling 
artists to struggle a little less? The 
management and results of the Royal 
Academy formed the subject of a 
Parliamentary inquiry about forty years 
ago. Is it not time for another in- 
quiry? As to the pictures, it is curious 
evidence of the popularity of Bridge 
that Mr. Collier's picture, ‘‘The 
Cheat,’’ should have raised a spirited 
controversy as to who in the picture is 
supposed to be cheating. Probably 
they allare. There isa portrait of the 
King with trousers baggy at the knees 
and excessive folds just above the feet, 
which indicate that they have been cut 
too long, and the Prince of Wales is 
portrayed in a coat without button- 
holes. Lady Warwick looks. startled, 
as though some one has challenged her 
ladyship’s Socialism. She is standing 
in a faultless evening gown in her gar- 
den in broad daylight. But the chief 

















objection to the portrait is, that it is 
not like Lady Warwick. 

There is, I hear, again some talk of 
the crinoline. Presumably a modified 
form of crinoline is on its way, and it 
will prove itself an unmitigated nui- 
sance. Dressmakers welcome the resur- 
rection of the crinoline because more 
material will be required for dresses. 
But serious opposition will be raised, 
though I am bound to say that I think 
the thing will kill itself—the humors 
will be so great. Fancy a lady witha 
crinoline getting on to the top of a’bus 
on a windy day, or twelve ladies with 
crinolines travelling in a compartment 
on the underground railway. Doctors 
also would disapprove. Women, I am 
told, now wear knickers under their 
skirts, and these are far warmer than 
any mountainous crinolines. If the 
crinoline is to be revived, then I sup- 
pose next we shall hear that the 
hideous ‘‘chignon”’ will be resurrected. 
If old fashions are to be revived let us 
revive the beautiful ones, and there are 
plenty of them. One would like to 
place under arrest the man who started 
the present fashion in ladies’ millinery. 
Many women decline to wear such 
frights. I am all forlarge hats. Large 
hats can never remain out of fashion 
long. <A rebellious army of pretty 
girls could sweep down any amount of 
the present opposition to large hats. 

If women are to have these old fash- 
ions revived, then surely men may do 
the same. Are we to have no more 
blue coats and velvet collars? No man 
wants to look Dickensian or to play 
the part of Mr. Pickwick, but really 
too great a restraint is put on men’s 
attire. 

No one would dare recommend books 
except they be light to read as well as 
light to handle. Three little books of 
poetry stand out this month with dis- 
tinction of note, each one the voice of 
a woman. Lady Esher’s volume con- 
tains some very pretty verse which will 
be certain to attract much attention. 
Lady Margaret Sackville’s volume, ‘‘A 
Hymn to Dionysius,”’ is precocious, 
but would do credit to any writer of 
verse. Miss Clifford has already won 
for herself a position as poetess, and 
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there is a fine simplicity in all she 
writes. Her art lies in her perfect 
artlessness. Were I lucky enough to 
be able to sit in a hammock and read 
new books all day, I would surround 
myself with some of the following 
volumes: Brandes’s “‘Naturalism in 
England,’”’ being a new volume of 
**Main Currents in Nineteenth Century 
Literature,” dealing with Shelley, 
Byron, and others of the realistic 
school. The third volume of Herbert 
Paul’s ‘‘Modern England,’’ bringing 
his history up to the year 1876; every 
page packed with pointed phrase and 
shrewd comment. ‘‘ Victor Hugo and 
Juliette Drouet’’ relates the love affairs 
of a great man. ‘‘Mrs. Grundy,’’ re- 
marks the editor of this interesting 
volume, “‘had no dominion over Hugo’s 
genius.’’ The cavil of the moralist did 
not disturb him. Burns and Hugo re- 
semble each other more nearly in their 
domestic irregularities than in their 
literary genius, but we have yet to 
learn that Scotsmen think ill of Burns 
because of his /iatsons with Jean Ar- 
mour and others, any more thanFrench- 
men think ill of Hugo for his fifty years’ 
intimacy with Juliette Drouet. 

I think I would add to my list that 
lovely volume, ‘“‘Garden Color,’’ writ- 
ten by those experts in garden taste, 
Mrs. Earle, E. V. B., Miss Kingsley, 
and Mr. Gibbs. The book is illustrated 
by charming water-color sketches done 
by Margaret Waterfield, and the letter- 
press, unlike the letterpress of most 
illustrated books, is as helpful as one 
could wish. 

Mr. Crosland has called his new 
book ‘‘The Wild Irishman,’” but this, 
as he explains, is sheer perversity, for 
there are no wild Irishmen left in Ire- 
land about whom to write. Mr. Cros- 
land is too clever a craftsman to fill his 
book with Irish politics. He knows 
full well that to write of Irish politics 
is to write yourself down a bore at 
once. Fortunately one may write 
volumes about Ireland and never men- 
tion politics or ‘‘the Celtic revival.” 
The Celtic revival is no doubt a very 
meritorious movement, but one fails to 
detect in the books which issue under 
its auspices the spirit of cheerfulness 
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and irresponsibility which we fondly 
cherish in connection with Ireland. 
Give us another Tommy Moore, give 
us another Father Healy, and we shall 
be all the happier. But the world is 
too much in a hurry, just now at any 
rate, to dig up the ancient Irish lan- 
guage and re-learnit. Ireland is sadly 
libelled by being associated, as it is in 
many minds, with the alliterative juxta- 
position, ‘‘ Pigs and Potatoes.’’ Sooner 
would we say “‘Wit and Women,” and 
Mr. Crosland has a good deal to say 
on both these headings which is worth 
reading. He praises Irish girls for 
their beauty—and who would not do 
so? It is, however, hardly fair to 
praise Irish girls at the expense of the 
English and Scotch maidens. In Eng- 
land Mr. Crosland thinks that the 
labelling of English beauty is too much 
in the hands of the illustrated papers, 
wherein, he says, ‘“‘you have a speak- 
ing presentment of something with 
elaborate hair and an inexhaustible 
fund of torso which possibly might 
pass very well for a sign to a public- 
house called ‘The Bald-faced Stag.’ ”’ 
Mr. Crosland has apparently not 
looked in the right quarters for beauty 
in England. He judges them all by 
the standard of the A B C girls or 
the attendants at a mothers’ meeting. 
He may look higher and he may also 
look lower with advantage. Mr. Cros- 


land knows this as well as any one, but 
he is a little perverse and wayward in 
all his books. 





Is Oscar Wilde Living or Dead ? 


There is a rumor afloat so sensational that 
I hardly dare to express it, namely, that the 
author of “‘De Profundis’’ is not dead at all, 
but that he either lives the life of a recluse in 
the bosom of the all-embracing Church, or, 
according to another version, that he is at 
this very moment in the city of New York. I 
cannot vouch for the truth of this report: I 
can only relate exactly how I came to hear 
of it and what reason there may be to believe 
that it is more than ‘‘the stuff that dreams 
are made of.” I am aware that what I shall 
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How excellent was Mr. Labouchere’s 
speech upon the Women’s Suffrage 
question! Mr. Labouchere wisely de- 
clines to treat the subject seriously. 
There is no more seriousness in Wo- 
men’s Suffrage than there is in the 
Crinoline question. ‘‘A Mere Woman’”’ 
writes to the papers to say: ‘‘From 
personal observation I am convinced 
that a large number of lunatics possess 
a vote. I do not see, therefore, why 
women should not be allowed the privi- 
lege.”’ There is no answering that. 

Many people will have noticed dur- 
ing the past few days in the Zimes 
and other papers the following adver- 
tisement : 


A Widow of Position and Means would be glad 
to meet with a lady who would Introduce her into 
good Society; compensation would be liberal,— 
First address, etc. 


One would give much to be able to 
read the replies received by this ambi- 
tious lady. 

Colonel Lockwood the most amusing 
man in the House of Commons told 
the Stewards of the Royal Masonic In- 
stitution for Girls a good story at the 
festival last week. A prominent man 
called to condole with a lady on the 
death of her husband, and concluded 
by saying, ‘‘Did he leave you much?’”’ 
“‘Nearly every night!’’ was the reply. 

Your friend, 
ARTHUR PENDENYS. 


LonpDoN, June, 1905. 


say has the thrill of the melodrama, and 
for that reason will be doubted by many who 
do not know the truth of the old platitude 
that truth is stranger than fiction and that, 
though it may imitate art, it often surpasses 
the latter. 

It was during the intermission at one of our 
fashionable theatres. The conversation for 


some reason or other had turned on Wilde. 
A very charming and clever woman, well 
known in the circles of the 
spoke to me softly: 
not heard 


Sunrise Club, 
“And have you 
they whisper 














among those who know that Oscar 
Wilde is not dead at all that the 
monks in a Spanish cloister have taken him 
under their shelter that he is dead 
to the world only . but .” and 
she raised her finger to her lips . “they 
whisper. ” I was speechless. The 
music seemed to come as from a far distance. 
i The actors danced past my eyes 
like shadows. 

That was three auoutiie ago. But recently 
I received a very forcible reminder of the 
same rumor (for so we must still call it), 
which left me simply aghast. I had been 
asked by a German friend, the translator of 
“‘Salome’”’ into that language, to buy for him, 
if possible, a copy of the ‘‘ Duchess of Padua,” 
one of Wilde’s earlier plays, which, I under- 
stand, was even performed in New York, but 
no copy of which seems procurable through 
the ordinary channels. 

So I called at a well-known book-shop, 
where once before I had seen a number of 
letters which the unfortunate poet. had 
written to Smithers, his publisher. One 
passage especially clung to my memory. : 
‘You have a very forcible way to remind me 
of my loss of power and position. 

But this is a mathematical problem. These 
I have never been able to solve. When 
it was a romantic problem I succeeded — 
only too well. ” Recalling these 
letters, it seemed reasonable that here I 
might be able to obtain the information 
desired. In ordering some books and in- 
quiring for the one I mentioned, I had 
occasion to speak a little while to one of the 
clerks, whom I know to be a sincere and 
intelligent man. I cannot tell how it came 
about, but, prompted by a sudden caprice, 
. said significantly, as it were in italics: 

ee It is said that Wilde has not died 
at all. . . .” When I had said these 
words the young man looked at me curiously. 
Then he said, as if confident that I was one of 
the partakers of a great secret: ‘‘I know, for I 
saw him only two weeks ago.” ‘“‘Is it possible? 
But where?” ‘Right here in New York.” 
“On the street?”’ ‘No, not on the street.’ 
“Did you try to speak to him?” “I did, 
for ten minutes. And I have hardly ever 
heard a talker more brilliant, or one more 
sparkling with wit.’ ‘Are you sure that it 
was he?”’ ‘It could have been no other, but 
I asked no questions. . . .” My curiosity 
seemed to arouse his suspicions. ‘‘ You want 
to establish the facts in the case, I see.” 
And from that moment it was impossible to 
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draw ‘another word from him. In fact, he 
seemed to regret having forgotten himself 
so far. 

For all that I have said hitherto I could 
account in any court. What follows is not 
conclusive evidence, but is based on con- 
jecture. Readers of ‘‘De Profundis’ will 
remember that Mr. Wilde said in that remark- 
able revelation—less remarkable, perhaps 
only, than the “Ballad of Reading Gaol’”’— 
that after his release from prison it was his 
intention to write such work as would 
justify him and the artistic temperament. 

It was clear, that the world would never 
forgive the living, but might it not for- 
give the dead? And if now, crowned with 
a world’s admiration, he should come back, 
would it not pardon the re-arisen poet who 
had died at least one death for his sin? If he 
came back at this moment there would be a 
flutter and a stir, there would be indignation 
at the ruse, but nevertheless he would be on 
a much stronger footing than in those well- 
remembered days when, an outcast and an 
exile, he left England forever. For mean- 
while ‘‘Lady Windemere’s Fan” has been 
staged both here and in England, ‘‘De Pro- 
fundis’’ has made a deep and lasting impres- 
sion, and the poet is, as I said, famous all 
over the world, not as at one time, merely 
notorious. 

This leads me to another point of interest. 
Any one who has had the opportunity to 
watch the Wilde movement on the continent, 
especially in Germany, where’it is at present, 
without exaggeration, the leading movement 
of the day, could have noticed that this boom, 
to call it so, began and increased in such a way 
that it is easily conceivable that a mind, a 
master’s will, was behind it all.. Translations 
were published of ‘Dorian Gray,” ‘The 
Ballad of Reading Gaol’’ and some of the 
essays. Sherard’s book, “The Story of an 
Unhappy Friendship,’ which, to be sure, 
deals more with Mr. Sherard than with Mr. 
Wilde, appeared inGerman. ‘“‘Salome,’’ that 
gruesome and subtle bit of tragedy, passed 
over a hundred different German stages. 
“‘An Ideal Husband,” ‘‘Lady Windemere’s 
Fan,” ‘‘The Importance of Being Earnest,” 
and others, followed. Yet access to such 
works as the author himself had not cared to 
recognize in riper years, as ‘The Duchess of 
Padua,” was jealously guarded. And finally 
“De Profundis’ was published in the Neue 
Rundschau of Berlin, before it appeared in 
this country. The translator stated that the 
time for the publication of this extraordinary 
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human document in England had not yet 
come. 

We see that those who had Mr. Wilde’s 
interest at heart proceeded in their customary 
way. The German publication was a ballon 
d’essai. Would this not lead one to believe 
that if there was a deus behind all this machina, 
his secret purpose was to return to England, 
wreathed with continental laurels? 

It is also necessary to mention another 
point, perhaps trifling in itself, but surely a 
strong link in the chain of circumstantial 
evidence: In the German translation of ‘‘De 
Profundis” there is one sentence which I saw 
quoted in an article Oscar Wilde als Bues- 
ser and which is, curiously enough, omitted in 
the English edition. I translate literally: 

as a revenant, in the French phrase, 
as one whose face has become gray and dis- 
torted with pain [I return.] Terrible as are 
the dead when they rise from their graves, the 
living that come back from the grave are far 
more terrible. .” Why is this sen- 
tence left out? There is nothing in it to 
shock even an Anglo-Saxon conscierice. It is 
powerful; it is suggestive; it is beautiful, and 
can have been omitted purposely only for one 
reason, namely, that a personal application to 
its author could have been made. 

The question now arises: How could it have 
been done? It is known that Mr. Wilde’s 
knowledge of French approached perfection. 
In fact he seems to have mastered it as 
absolutely, to judge from “Salome,” as his 
native tongue,—for that play was written in 
French for Sarah Bernhardt. He could 
easily have grown a beard and lived in some 
little town in Southern France or, as one 
report suggests, in a Spanish monastery, 
without being known, perhaps with the wish 
of never being known, and of passing the rest 
of his life as a silent looker-on. There would 
have to be accomplices, of course. But we 
know that only a few friends attended his 
funeral. (its family took no part in it. 
And so it is possible that under that grave in 
Paris, over which ‘Lord Alfred Douglas, the 
only friend of the unhappy poet, who never 
deserted him, wrote the following: 


Meis verbis nihil addere audebant 

Et supra tllos stillabat eloguium meum. 

(They have dared to add nothing to my words, 
And above them flowed my eloquence.) 


—that in this grave there sleeps some poor 
beggar or some honest bourgeois who never 
dreamed that he should rest in a poet’s tomb. 








Finally, to come to that evidence which 
would count least in a court of law, but which 
seems more important to me than anything 
that I have said before, because it deals with 
Wilde’s psychology. Was not this brilliant 
lover of the paradoxical capable of making his 
very life and death a paradox, and in the 
phrase of a Greek poet, “to be and not to 
be, not being to be.” And was not the 
Unexpected, the Sensational, the element in 
which he loved to move in life and art? And 


would it not be quite in accordance with his 


character to carry to the last point of con- 
sistency the Christ pose, blasphemous per- 
haps, which he adopted especially in his last 
book ‘‘De Profundis,” and from his tomb to 
roll the stone and rise from the dead? 
GEORGE SYLVESTER VIERECK 


Literature and the Law 


Dr. Weir Mitchell, in his late novel, ‘‘Con- 
stance Trescot,’’ devotes some forty pages to 
the description of a trial—a rather dangerous 
thing for even a literary doctor to attempt. 
When York and Plantagenet proposed to 
adjust the succession in the Temple Garden 
by “a show” of roses, white or red, one 
follower declares: 


“In these nice sharp quillets of the law 
Good Faith, I am no wiser than a daw.” 


But this trial, from a legal point of view, is 
exceedingly well done. It moves formally, 
but rapidly and naturally, and the atmosphere 
is distinctly that of the court-room—not that 
of the Lamp or the consulting-room. The 
story as told, however, perhaps unconsciously 
furnishes ground for a very nice legal con- 
troversy. 

In the usual trial before a jury, the jury is 
charged and retires and the court proceeds 
with other business, interrupting a new case 
when the jury returns, so as to take the ver- 
dict. Where, however, a jury retires at a late 
hour, or under circumstances promising delay 
in reaching an agreement, the court may 
instruct the jury to bring in ‘‘a sealed ver- 
dict’’—that is, to write out the verdict and 
have it signed by all the jury and deliver it to 
the clerk, on which being done, the clerk in 
charge of the jury allows them to separate, 
and, although not formally discharged, their 
duties as to this particular case are practically 
ended. The jury, however, unless an agree- 
ment is made to the contrary, returns the 
next morning to confirm the verdict and take 
part in its recording. In legal language, after 
the verdict is announced and a record made, 
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the jury is asked by the clerk to listen to the 
verdict as recorded, and if all acquiesce and no 
question is raised by either party, the verdict 
becomes final and the jury is formally dis- 
charged. It is, however, the right of either 
party, when the verdict is announced, to 
‘‘poll the jury””—that is, although the jury as 
a whole have ratified the verdict, at least by 
acquiescence, to require the clerk to ask each 
individual juryman, in succession, the ques- 
tion, ‘‘Is this your verdict?” and although a 
sealed verdict has been found and a record 
made in a book of minutes, if a juryman, 
even then, dissents it is no verdict, and the 
jury must retire again for consideration. 

All this the learned doctor gives with legal 
precision; but a new element arises: The 
jury completed in the novel their sealed ver- 
dict about half-past nine in the evening, 
at eleven o’clock the same evening the 
defendant dies, and the defendant’s death at 
the moment was necessary to make Constance 
Trescot an owner of the disputed land when 
the verdict was announced in the morning. 

The question, however, arises: Had the 
action abated by the defendant’s death, so 
that a verdict could not have been received 
and recorded in the morning? As a ge eral 
proposition, the death of a defendant during a 
trial and prior to a verdict abates the action, 
and, if the cause of action survives, the 
action must be revived as against the person 
succeeding to the estate or position of the 
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defendant, and it is beyond the power of the 
court to take any step whatever. 

The death, therefore, of either party prior 
to the reaching of a verdict would clearly 
abate the action; and it is open to discussion 
whether, on the attendance of the jury the 
following day, the defendant being dead, the 
verdict could be received and _ recorded. 
The verdict here was in favor of the dead 
defendant; but it might have been against 
him, and the reception and record of the 
verdict might have affected the right of the 
heirs or devisees of the deceased who were not 
before the court. 

If, therefore, the signing and sealing of the 
verdict were simply steps toward a complete 
verdict, and it is the right of either party to 
poll the jury or call the attention of the court 
to anything which would prevent the recep- 
tion of the verdict—or entitle either party to a 
reconsideration or a new trial, then it is a nice 
question whether the trial had not failed and 
the plaintiff had not a new day in court. On 
the other hand, as matter of fact, the verdict 
was received, the jury was polled, the verdict 
was finally recorded, and no question was 
raised, and apparently no injustice was done. 

Perhaps Doctcr Mitchell purposely raised 
the question, being informed from his ex- 
periences in the witness-chair, and perhaps 
“Him you will find in letters and in laws not 
unexpert.”’ 

Joun Doe. 


Books Reviewed—Fact and Fiction 


Even though they were originally written 
for newspapers, these essays are of course 
very far from being the hasty and perfunctory 

affairs that reprinted newspaper 
articles are naturally expected to 
* be. Mr. Huneker’s brilliant book* 
holds substantial refreshment and work of 
more than transient value. His estimates 
of the most important men of the day are 
scarcely to be overlooked by any one even 
remotely interested in dramatic literature; 
and this in spite of the many facile volumes 
that these dramatists have already inspired. 
Mr. Huneker is saturated with his subject, 
yet has preserved an invaluable sensitiveness 
to impressions. He has a genius for the 
interpretation, not of one or two, but of 


Two Groups 
of Dramatists. 


*“Tconoclasts. A i of Dramatists.” 
1.50. 


By JAMEs 


HuneKER. Scribner. 


many kinds of excellence; and he has also 
at his command—though he is not always at 
the pains to make use of it—a firm, vital, 
and richly allusive style. In brief, he 
reconciles one to the continued existence on 
earth of the dramatic critic, a term that often 
seems so lamentably empty of connotation; 
being one of the few of his craft who are able 
fearlessly to approach a subject without 
didacticism, vulgarity, or vague common- 
places. 

The long opening essay is devoted to Ibsen 
and offers rapid though not superficial 
analyses, or rather summaries, of the entire 
succession of Ibsen dramas. Mr. Huneker 
gives restrained and well-balanced estimates 
of Sudermann and Hauptmann, sanely 
interprets Maeterlinck, and discreetly avoids 
misunderstanding that snare of less versatile 
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critics, Mr. George Bernard Shaw. One of the 
most competent of the essays considers 
Strindberg; and the remaining ones discuss 
Henry Becque, Paul Hervieu, Gorky, and 
Villiers de I’ Isle Adam. 

It is pleasant to note that the book is 
written in the interest of no theory. Mr. 
Huneker presents his dramatists without 
exhortations or apologies. Not many critics, 
it is true, could accommodate themselves to 
this direct method; without the privilege of 
comparison, they would have too insignifi- 
cantly little to say. Mr. Huneker’s readers, 
however, can draw, if they are interested in so 
doing, their own conclusions; one of which is 
that the drama of to-day is after all in by no 
means a deplorable condition 


Far less significance can be attributed to 
Mr. Hale’s half-dozen essays,* with their 
strangely immature judgments and their 
oddly egoistic digressions from which the 
author forgets to return. They sound, 
indeed, very little like criticism and very 
much like a diary of the author’s experience 
as a spectator and casual student of thedrama. 
But Mr. Hale does not differ from other 
professed critics only in being ingenuous, a 
characteristic which in time is usually over- 
come. He has also a fondness for being 
flippant, in his case with a peculiarly dreary 
result. And, which is far more serious, if not 
hopeless, he has an amazing capacity for 
misunderstanding. the things he writes about. 
One of Mr. Hale’s theories is that the poetic 
drama has died out; yet three of the seven 
dramatists he discusses are Rostand, Stephen 
Phillips, and Maeterlinck; the remaining four, 
according to some obscure principle of selec- 
tion, being Hauptmann, Sudermann, Pinero, 
and Shaw. 

Oxtvia Howarp DunBaR. 


The greater number, even of the most 
industrious novelists of the day, have been 
content with contributing a single novel each 
Judge Grant to the discussion of the “divorce 
again Writes question.” Judge Robert Grant, 
of Divorce. with conspicuous zeal, has just 
published his _ second. Whereas ‘The 
Undercurrent’ might have been construed 
as an apology for divorce and remarriage 
under extenuating conditions, ‘‘The Orchid” + 
may he understood as pointing out the 
unloveliness of these same legal procedures 

*** Dramatists of To-Day.” 


Hag, Jr. Holt. $1.50. 
“The Orchid.” By RosBErt GRANT. 


By Epwarp Everett 
Scribner. 


$1.50 
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when undertaken in too prompt succession 
and when too closely complicated with the 
matter of dollars. Thus the two books, 
taken together, form a pretty comprehensive 
treatment of this popular topic; and it is 
significant that Judge Grant’s interested 
public has accepted them as such, rather than 
as mere narratives. 

But is a novel justified if it merely proves 
that its author has, in regard to a certain 
sociological matter, accurate information and 
an impartial mind? It may be assumed 
that Judge Grant is familiar with social 
customs and that he has a judicially balanced 
opinion. It is surely a pity that he has not 
also had the art to equip his Lydia Arnold,— 
the Orchid—with some human substance. 
The situation of a woman who marries for 
money, and who, when she falls in love with 
some one else, succeeds in securing both her 
freedom and part of her husband’s fortune, 
is one for which even a superficial reading of 
newspapers may have prepared us. What 
we expect of the novelist, if he chooses to 
concern himself with such a situation, is that 
he shall perceive its motives and reveal them, 
clothe it with reality, transform it from 
grotesque hypothesis to verity. But Judge 
Grant, as usual, has quite failed to do this. 
His graceless material, demanding the utmost 
delicacy of articulation, he has handled 
casually, impersonally, superficially. We 
know his social exotic no more intimately 
after reading his book about her. The novel 
is as empty of psychological content as a 
headline. 

‘Judge Grant has always written carelessly, 
but in this novel his style seems to be even 
more hard and colorless than formerly, his 
phrasing even more stereotyped and inac- 
curate. Thus Maxwell, Lydia’s husband, 
learning her intention to divorce him and 
retain her child, ‘‘stood with set teeth and 
bristling mien, like a wild boar at bay.” 
And Lydia’s voice, when talking with Spencer, 
her lover, ‘‘had the tantalizing exaltation of 
an elusive fay.’’ So indifferent, indeed, is the 
novelist to the entire matter of dialogue 
that the scene between Lydia and Spencer, 
after Maxwell’s ultimatum, has quite the air 
of a parody, and an unkind one at that. 

““We were getting along so nicely, too. 
What brought this on?’” observes Spencer, 
with almost inconceivable banality, apropos of 
Maxwell’s attitude. The two prudently agree 
that an elopement is an uneconomical 
measure. 

“We should neither of us be happy, for 
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what would we have to live on?’ The final 
inflection of his voice was veritable triumph, 
so irrefutable appeared his logic.” They 
determine, further, in so many words, that 
they need a million dollars, but subsequently 
it occurs to the man that this is not enough. 

“*Two would be better than one, Lydia. 
Let it be two, by all means,’ he said, jauntily.”’ 
(They are referring to millions.) 

“Tt shall be two,’ she replied with the 
assurance of a necromancer.” 

And this is the last we see of them. For 
Judge Grant has saved himself a good deal of 
trouble by abruptly closing his story, practi- 
cally in the middle, avoiding all the really 
difficult situations. It is true that there 
is a final chapter, stating that the Orchid 
agreed to accept two million dollars from her 
husband in payment for her child; and that 
even after this transaction, her divorce, and 
her remarriage to her thrifty admirer, she 
was still received by her former friends. But 
the last thing for which one may consistently 
reproach the author is for having tired of his 
own novel before he had half written it. 

O. H. D. 


Sir Frederick Treves, late Surgeon Extra- 


ordinary to Queen Victoria, and now Sergeant- 
Surgeon to King Edward, whose life he saved 
three years ago, has recently 
— returned froma trip around the 
: world which took him to Japan 
and across the United States. Though only 
fifty-two years old, Sir Frederick has already 
made himself independent of the practice of 
his profession, so that he is now free to ‘‘take 
in” a war wherever it occurs. Thus he 
volunteered for the conflict in South Africa, 
where he was made Consulting Surgeon to the 
British forces; and the present struggle in the 
far East seemed to him an opportune moment 
for a visit to Japan. The title of his book * 
is explained in a brief preface, which strikes 
the keynote of the work: ‘‘A paper lantern, 
round and red, hangs under a cloud of cherry 
blossom in a Japanese village. There is a 
very familiar flower symbol painted upon one 
side of it. Some children have crossed the 
green to see what is on the other side of 
the lantern. A like curiosity has led to the 
writing of this trivial book.’’ 

The sub-title is ‘‘An Account of a Common- 
place Tour Round the World.” The tour 
itself may have been commonplace, but the 
man who made it is anything else. Even so 


* ‘The Other Side of the Lantern.’ 


By Str FrReEpD- 
ERICK TreveEs. Cassell & Co. $5.00. 


commonplace an event as the departure by 
ship from Tilbury becomes as lively as a foot- 
ball match, in his vivid description of its 
familiar incidents; and every subsequent 
scene or happening his pen touches is il- 
luminated as by a searchlight. His eye for 
the picturesque and amusing never closes, and 
whether in the Mediterranean or at Port Said 
(‘‘the stage villain’s town’’), in India, China, 
Japan, the Sandwich Islands, or America, he 
appears as an observer to whom nothing is 
hackneyed. This gives an air of freshness to 
every page of his book, which is written 
throughout with an animation obviously 
unforced. While as an Englishman it is 
natural that he should confine the record of 
his impressions to the lands in which England 
has a special interest,—the alternative being 
to make a most unwieldly volume,—still the 
reader on this side of the water cannot but 
regret that so keenly intelligent an observer 
should have failed to give us the benefit of his 
unprejudiced views on what he saw on a 
possibly hurried trip across the continent. 
This regret is only enhanced by the vividness 
of his pictures of the Yosemite Valley and the 
Canyon of the Colorado. “It would be 
inviting,’’ he declares, ‘‘ to deal with the old- 
world conceptions and insular prejudices with 
which America and the Americans are, even 
to the present day, regarded by the un- 
travelled in Europe; but the occasion is 
hardly opportune, nor has the topic lacked 
consideration.”” We can but hope that a 
more opportune occasion will present itself 
some day, and that Sir Frederick will turn it 
to account. 5: BGs 


Dr. Arthur J. Brown is less concerned with 
the disintegrating energies which mean the 
‘Break-up of China,” * (a theme less talked 
of in Europe and elsewhere since the United 
States emerged as a ‘‘world power” in Asian 
politics and even less since Japan’s victories 
over Russia) and gives more heed to the 
constructive agencies and tendencies which 
foretoken a new Middle Kingdom. In rapid 
and highly interesting style, and in compact 
form, he arrays the evidences that make for 
the preservation, on a nobler plane, of the 
best ideas and the nobler outlook of the 
oldest of empires and one to which credit has 
been scantily given for its manifold contribu- 
tions to the civilization of the West. Well- 
selected illustrations reinforce the text and 
add to the reader’s enjoyment. 


*“New Forces in Old China.” sf ArtHur J. 
Brown. 1 vol. Illustrated. Fleming H. Revell Co. 
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Dr. Asakawa, a native of the Land of Brave 
Scholars, in the intervals between lecturing at 
Dartmouth College, his Alma Mater, on the 
economics of the Far East and muscular 
refreshment, 4 Ja Gladstone, with axe before 
the trees, opens a wide window into the 
causes of the present war,* which is being 
fought by the Japanese to gain rice fields and 
food supplies in addition to the right to com- 
merce and colonization. His opening chapter 
on the economic situation in Japan and 
Korea is a superb piece of accurate scholar- 
ship. His whole statement is cool, temperate, 


*“The Russo-Japanese War.” By K. Asakawa. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 






ART 


Brinton—The Eighteenth Century in English 
Caricature. By Selwyn Brinton. Scrib- 
ner. $1.00 net. 

A tiny handbook, treating chiefly of the work 

of Bunbury, Hogarth, Rowlandson, and 

Gillray, with reproductions, some of them in 

colors. 


Davenport—The Connoisseur’s Library. Gen- 
eral Editor, Cyril Davenport. ‘‘Mezzo- 
tints,’’ by Cyril Davenport. ‘‘Minatures,” 
by Dudley Heath. ‘China and Porce- 
lain,’’ by Edward Dillon. Putnam. $6.75 
net per vol. 

It is impossible in the short space available to 

do adequate justice to these exhaustive books, 

of which there are to be twenty volumes in all. 

The first of those already published deals with 

‘“‘Mezzotints” and is by the Editor, Cyril 

Davenport, of the British Museum. r. 

Davenport has chosen a subject with which 

he is especially well acquainted, and has drawn 

from all writers who have written of mezzo- 
tints. While there are some technicalities 
in the book, at the same time it is, as the title 
of the Library indicates, for the connoisseur 
rather than for the expert. The book is pro- 
fusely illustrated with reproductions from the 
mezzotints by famous engravers from the 
paintings of more famous artists. The 
volume on ‘‘Miniatures” is particularly 
gorgeous on account of the colored illustra- 
tions of which there are many. In it the 
author claims to give an historical account of 
the art of miniature painting which shall be 
suggestive and stimulating to further study 
and appreciation, rather than an exhaustive 
catalogue or an authoritative guide for the 
specialist. The third volume of those alread 

issued is the one devoted to ‘‘ Porcelain ’’ whic 

also is rich in illustration and color. The 
author of this volume has aimed to dwell 
more especially on the nature of the paste, 
on the glaze, and on the decoration of the 
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and wonderfully free from heat or special 
pleading. He is a Dr. Franklin in 190s, 
instead of in 1778. The Russians would 
quickly reverse American sympathy for 
Japan, if they were able to present a picture 
of the diplomacy previous to the war as 
nobly one-sided for truth, justice, moderation, 
and righteousness as is Japan’s record. 
After reading this first-class contribution to 
recent history, Dr. Asakawa’s readers will 
at once seek out his ‘‘Early Institutional Life 
of the Japanese,”’ to enjoy his treatment of 
things ancient, in which for his own for- 
bears he is as severely critical as with 
Russians. 


various wares, and on the different centres 
where porcelain has been made. Less atten- 
tion is given to the question of marks. The 
illustrations have been chosen for the most 
part from specimens in the English national 
collections. The value of this series will be 
readily appreciated by the amateur of art. 


de Selincourt—Giotto. By Basil de Selin- 

court. Scribner. $2.00 net. 
This volume, more a storehouse of positive 
knowledge than a pen of theories, carries on 
the excellent work begun by the publishers in 
like books, dealing with other early painters. 
It is intended that all schools shall be ulti- 
mately represented, though only great masters 
will claim biographies. ere as hitherto the 
illustrations are frequent and sane, mode- 
rate in the critical and interesting in the 
biographical sections. 


BELLES-LETTRES 


Haynie—The Captains and the Kings. By 
Henry Haynie. With 32 portraits of 
celebrities and 8 facsimiles of autograph 
letters. Stokes. $1.60. 


In a journalistic, breezy style, Mr. Haynie has 
written in colloquial English a _ readable 
account of his newspaper experiences with 
several famous people. The material was 
originally used in letters written for the 
American and foreign press, but altered to 
suit the requirements of publication in book 
form. The author’s purpose is to show not 
features or fads, but some interesting char- 
acteristics and distinguishing qualities per- 
haps hitherto unknown. 


Wendell—The Temper of the 17th Century in 
English Literature. By Barrett Wendell. 
Scribner. $1.50 net. 

Professor Wendell is always interesting, 

whether we agree with him or not, and the 

Clark Lectures which he delivered at See 

College, in the English Cambridge, have mu 
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good matter in them, with perhaps as much 
that is by no means so good. Perhaps the 
weakest part of the book is the portion on 
Shakespeare. The “mystery of his genius” 
is graciously conceded, but, like his con- 
temporaries, he was an experimenter and 
imitator. He seems to have worked “with no 
deeper conscious p than an effort to 
do more effectively t ings which other men 
had already done well.’’ This explanation, 
we are told, is ‘‘the simplest,’”’ and ‘‘to seek in 
him for more, to fancy him a deliberate 
philosopher or teacher, seems wanton dis- 
regard of the principle that what may be 
rationally explained need not be held a 
miracle.” In much of the extended develop- 
ment of this notion, the lecturer appears often 
to confound the post hoc and propter hoc, but 
we will leave the reader, to whom we heartily 
commend the book if he is interested in the 
subject, to see how the author does it. 


FICTION 


Bosher—When Love is Love. By Kate 
Langley Bosher. Neale. $1.50. 
The superb confidence of this writer com- 
mands admiration. To attack the problem 
as to whether a woman should marry a 
divorcé, and attack it with such splendid 
disregard of the English language as a means 
of polite communication, would give pause to 
many a writer of less courage. e hero 
married out of pity a woman “‘as soulless as 
a paper doll.”” He finds a Sally-lunn ‘“‘dan- 
gerously fascinating.’”’ There you have the 
character of the man, in an egg-shell, as it 
were. No wonder one of the four spinsters 
of Spinster-villa-on-the-Hudson hesitated to 
link her fate with his. You never can tell 
what a man of that sort will do. 


Deeping—tThe Slanderers. By Warwick Deep- 
ing. Harper. $1.50. 
This book may be described as palpitating 
with passion, and electric with sentiment. 
The passion is of two kinds, one of a dreamer 
for a sensuous, tiger-like woman, whom he 
married, the other of the same man for a 
pure-hearted girl, acem who is like a lily 
sprung from the filth of her surroundings. 
here is an obvious straining for effect in the 
nature descriptions and too much moralizing 
at the beginning of each chapter; but the 
depiction of Joan’s miser father, the village 
gossips who misconstrue the married lover’s 
selfish attentions to the trusting, innocent 
girl are all well done. The style is good and 
the texture of the English is durable. 


Deledda—After the Divorce. By Grazia De- 
ledda. Translated from the Italian by 
Maria Hornor Lansdale. Holt. $1.50. 


It would be impossible for any but the 
unsophisticated reader to believe that Signora 
Deledda’s novel was written without literary 
prepossessions. With all its lavishness of 
detail and allusion, it can scarcely be accepted 
as a candid and spontaneous transcript from 
life. Had her literary models been of a more 
genial and temperate character, this dis- 
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tinctly able writer would not have felt it 
necessary to make the life of her interesting 
Sardinian village a network of tragedies; or 
would at least have granted a redeeming trait 
or two to an occasional member of her 
remarkably villainous group of characters. 
Overemphasized tragedy becomes, in-a flash, 

tesque; and the term is more often 
applicable to her novel than Signora Deledda’s 
talents deserve. 

So far as the book has a conscious moral 
tendency, it is, naturally, in that it is a 
narrative of simple Catholic people against 
divorce; and were it intended as a contribut- 
ing pamphlet in the present cheerful inter- 
national discussion, it would serve its purpose 
far more effectively, than, for instance, M. 
Bourget’s recent agitated tract on the same 
question. But the conditions here de- 
scribed are not representative. The young 
wife of a young man unjustly condemned to 
lifelong imprisonment for murder, discovers 
that there is a law granting divorce to wives 
of convicts, secures one, and marries an 
earlier suitor. All this is told with excep- 
tional vividness, if also with unnecessary 
brutalities. The temperamental transitions 
of the selfish and unspiritual Giovanna are 
ruthlessly true. Then the author vigorously 
applies herself to picturing the retribution, 
a period so severe and prolonged as to exhaust 
the hardiest reader. The art of the book 
perhaps weakens as it advances. Many of its 
unpleasantnesses might be omitted altogether, 
and the final reunion of Giovanna and her first 
husband, the latter having been released from 
prison, affords a strangely false finale. 

The translation appears competent and 
sympathetic, and the service of bringin 
Signora Deledda’s work to the notice o 
English readers is no mean one. 


Dickson—The Ravanels. By Harris Dickson. 
Illustrated by Seymour M. Stone. Lip- 
pincott. $1.50. 

The promise in Mr. Dickson’s ‘‘Black Wolf’s 

Breed,’”’ is here more than fulfilled. ‘‘The 

Ravanels ’’ is even better than his first novel. 

It is a tale of the post-reconstruction period, 

and to those of us who do not know Southern 

life from actual experience, it presents a life- 
like picture of what we believe the South to 
be. The interest turns on what in Italy is 
called the vendetta. The trial of young 

Ravanel for the supposed assassination of his 

father’s murderer is as thrilling as a detective 

any. and the skill with which the case is 
worked up shows the hand of the lawyer. 

After all, there is nothing much more engross- 

ing than a good detective story ably written. 

The print is clear, and the publishers have 

added to the superficial interest of the novel 

by attaching to review-copies the author’s 
sbssentugh and a brief biography. 


Hewlett—Fond Adventures. By Maurice Hew- 
lett. Harper. $1.50. 

Four tales in which Old Italy, Old England, 

and Old France are recreated with all Mr. 

Hewlett’s wealth of color and mastery of 

style. It is hard, while reading them, to 
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believe that pilgrimages to Canterbury and 
feuds between great Florentine houses are 
things of the past, so vividly are they pictured, 
and so skilfully are the threads in the glowing 
canvas woven. Mr. Hewlett is at his best in 
these short stories. 


Mathews—The Marquise’s 
Frances Aymar Mathews. 
nalls Co. $1.00 net. 

In this novelette Miss Mathews proves that 
her late incursion into New York political 
and social life did not mean a permanent 
abandonment of the more conventionally 
romantic paths in which she has trodden 
hitherto. The present story is of the ‘‘Zenda”’ 
type, but with a difference. The reservation 
of stage rights forebodes its early appearance 
on the boards. 


Millions. By 
Funk & Wag- 


Merriman—aA Self-Made Man’s Wife. Her 
Letters to Her Son. Being the Woman’s 
View of Certain Famous Correspondence. 
By Charles Eustace Merriman. Putnam. 
$1.50. 

A cup of cambric tea is this book. ‘‘Doses of 
philosophy and liberal portions of sweet- 
meats in the form of -anecdote.’”—So the 
writer describes her letters in one of the 
sixteen effusions sent to her son. She writes 
on all subjects supposed to interest a young 
man from his honeymoon to the arrival of the 
first baby; but her wit is not homespun. It 
reminds one of the after-dinner jokes of the 
revered Mr. Chauncey M. Depew. Mr. Lorimer 
can read this second piece of stolen thunder 
with much inward satisfaction. 


Opal, The—A Novel. 
$1.25. 
This anonymous novelette is the study of a 
character, sketchy and slight. Edith Dudley 
is a thousand women in one, with ‘‘some 
intelligence, no character, no beliefs, no con- 
victions,’’ to quote her own statement. She 
is a prism, ‘‘waiting for the sun of outside 
personality to shine on her and scatter her 
colors,’ to quote her best friend. Naturally 
her life involves herself and others in tragedy, 
but this inevitable conclusion is not fore- 
shadowed very perfectly in the frontispiece 
ortrait, ‘‘from a painting by J. H. Gardner- 
oper,’’ which does not represent a woman of 
opaline traits. The best bit is the comment 
of a Boston — on learning of the Opal’s 
defection: ‘‘I have often noticed that girls 
who have not been brought up in Boston are 
Mir apt to do something queer sooner or 
ater.”’ 


Houghton, Mifflin. 


Shafer—Beyond Chance of Change. By Sara 
Andrew Shafer. Macmillan. $1.50. 
A healthful story of child-life along simple 
village lines. Rachel’s Puritan conscience 
occasionally recalls Elsie Dinsmore’s ethical 
struggles, but she is not a prig; on the con- 
trary, she is a normal, mischievous child with a 
keen sense of honor. The atmosphere of the 
story is of the village days when the arrival of 
the Tribune was the great event from the 


outside world for the elders, when there was 
leisure for fireside stories and companionship 
and confidences. The contrast between the 
city life of children now and village life of 
years ago causes a pang, as one reads these 
quiet, poetical descriptions. Other days, 
other children, it may be. Yet, is it oom 
that the present generation enjoy life as the 

ast did? We were not blasé over luncheons. 

e rode on hay carts and played in the 
fallen leaves. 


Silberrad—The Wedding of the Lady Lovell 
and other Matches of Tobiah’s ing. 
By Una L. Silberrad. Doubleday, Page, 
& Co. $1.50. 
It is evident why Miss Silberrad loves to take 
long walks alone. She meets ghosts and they 
tell’ her strange tales which she records. 
There is an element of mystery and medizval- 
ism in the six stories forming her last book. 
‘The Dower Chest of Ann Ponsford” is 
articularly suggestive of the days when brave 
Enights wedded fair ladies. 


Smith—At Close Range. By F. Hopkinson 

Smith. Illustrated. Scribner. $1.50. 
Text, typography, and illustrations in F. 
Hopkinson Smith's ‘‘At Close Range,” give a 
rare combination supremely to be desired. 
The leisureliness of the leaded pages made up 
of short paragraphs invites the reader. For 
this reason alone, the book would be chosen 
from among twenty others struggling under 
the burden of closely printed, block-like pages, 
with never a niche to take a breath. If 
publishers only realized how much attractive 
type has to do with the sale of a book! 

he chief characteristic of these nine short 
stories, tales of ‘‘the road,’’ is realism de- 
scribed with a poetic touch—a rare power 
found only in a person possessed of a strong 
dual nature. The humor is so infectious, the 
personality so ee. that the man’s 
opinion on a pile of sawdust would be not only 
interesting, but valuable. The style has that 
ineffable something-or-other which holds the 
attention, whether the author is describing 
his labors as first aid to a scrub-woman in a 
Western town, or as a diner at Sherry’s. 
There is the same sense of exhilaration and 
pleasure as when one is rowed on the Thames 
with swift, sure strokes, through scenes of 
enticing loveliness. 

For the most part, the stories are of the 
West, and the actors are drummers, chorus 
girls, railway employees, etc. Perhaps the 
best tale in the book is ‘‘ A Medal of Honor,” 
an incident on a Fall River boat. 


HISTORY AND BIOGRAPHY 


Bryce—The Holy Roman Empire. 
Bryce. Macmillan. 


By James 
$1.50 net. 

It need only be said of this new edition of a 
famous book, that it has been enlarged and 
revised throughout, and reappears (with a 
chronological table and three maps), at a 


most reasonable price. It has long since 
taken its place as a standard work of history. 











Chesnut—A from Dixie. By Mary B. 
Chesnut. Appleton. $2.50net. — 
A genuine diary, covering the period from 


November, 1860, to August, 1865, full of vivid 
pictures of the social life of the time and of the 
varied experiences of the war, particularly as 
seen and studied in Charleston, Montgomery, 
and Richmond. The author was the wife of 
United States Senator Chesnut, afterwards 
an aid-de-camp to Jefferson Davis and a 
brigadier general in the Southern army. 


Grant—A Mother of Czars. By Mrs. Colqu- 
houn Grant. Dutton. $3.50 net. 


A very innocuous sketch of the wife of Paul I. 
of Russia, son of Catherine the Great. As 
Count and Countess du Nord, Paul and his 
wife travelled extensively in Europe, and their 
travels are here described with copious 
draughts from the journal of Baroness d’Ober- 
kirch, the Countess’s ‘‘bosom friend.’”’ The 
highly spiced scandals of Catherine’s Court 
are discreetly ignored, but instead there is an 
excess of sentimentality. 


land 


ane, 


Jane—The Coming of Parliament: E 
from 1350 to 1660. By L. Cecil 
Putnam. $1.35 net. 


An important volume of the excellent ‘Story 
of the Nations’’ series, sketching the develop- 
ment of the English Constitution and the steps 
by which Parliament became the influential 
factor in the government which it now is. 
The general history of the nation for the 
oon is outlined so far as it is necessary to 
make the main subject clear. 


Meigs—Life of Thomas Hart Benton. By 
William M. Meigs. Lippincott. $2.00 
net. 

This must be reckoned the most complete 

and authoritative biography of Benton. The 

author has made a most thorough and careful 
study of all official and other sources of in- 
formation, and presents the results clearly in 

a volume of more than five hundred pages. 

The frontispiece is the portrait which Benton 

himself regarded as the best. 


Murray—Memoirs of a Great Detective: In- 
cidents in the Life of John Wilson 
Murray. Edited by Victor Speer. Baker 
& Taylor. $2.00 net. 

Truth is stranger than fiction, says the 

ancient saw, and it isa strange truth. Detec- 

tive stories are often wonderfully ingenious, 
but the author has the advantage over the 
penstee detective in working out problems of 
is own devising. That is easier than solving 
the problems that occur in the actual ex- 
perience of the sleuth-hounds of criminal 
investigation. Some eighty such cases are 
related in this book, and some of them we 
believe would have baffled Sherlock Holmes. 
Let the reader judge for himself. 


Myers—Hannah ’s Courtship. Edited 
by Albert C. Myers. Ferris & Leach. 
$2.50 net. 


To say that this is a companion volume to 
** Sally Wister’s Journal’’ is to commend it at 
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once to all who have read that charming 
romance of real history. This also is a true 
narrative of an actual wooing in old colonial 
days, as faithfully and quaintly recorded in 
the diary of her lover, the “‘Honorable John 
Smith, Assemblyman of Pennsylvania and 
King’s Councillor of New Jersey, 1736-1752.” 
If we Had not positive assurance of this fact, 
it would be difficult to believe it—but no hero 
of fiction was ever prosaically named John 
Smith, that ‘‘generic name for the human 
race,” as somebody has called it. This 
particular John was in intimate relations with 
some of the best men and the most stirring 
life of the times, and moreover wielded the 
pen of a ready writer; and, what is no less 
evident, was Lenailie and honestly in love. 
No fiction could rival the genuine romance 
that is the result of these elements. 


Sedgwick—Francis Parkman. B Hen 
Dwight Sedgwick. p wee PO Men p 
Letters. Houghton. $1.10 net. 

Mr. Sedgwick is enough of a New Englander 
himself to appreciate the qualities of mind and 
heart that made Parkman a typical son of New 
England; and he is sufficiently cultivated to 
bear worthy testimony to the scholarly 
character of the historian’s work. His own 
litera style is admirable, yet whenever 
possible he has let the subject of his mono- 
graph tell his own story in selections from his 
diaries and letters. 


Singleton—Venice as Seen and Described by 
Famous Writers. Edited by Esther 
Singleton. Dodd, Mead. $1.60 net. 


A skilful collecting of the best things that have 
been written by the best authorities on the 
features and attractions of the ‘‘Queen of the 
Adriatic’’—including travellers, historians, 
and artists—equally interesting and sugges- 
tive to the tourist and the ‘‘fireside traveller,” 
who can see Venice only through the sym- 

athetic eyes of those who have been so 
lonanite as to visit that most fascinating of 
cities. The copious illustrations from photo- 
graphs supplement the pen-pictures effec- 
tively. 


Tolstoy—Count Tolstoy on the War Between 
Russia and Japan. Stokes. 50 cts. 
‘“‘Bethink yourselves!” is Tolstoy’s text, and 
the adjuration of one crying in the wilderness. 
We need not accept in its entirety his doctrine 
of non-resistance to see that the present war 
in the Far East was avoidable, and therefore 
unpardonable. Had its magnitude and its 
result been foreseen, it is doubtful that the 
voice of this prophet would have been allowed 
to make itself heard. Anticipating an easy 
triumph, the authorities regarded his outcry 

as safely negligible. 


Tooley—The Life of Florence Nightingale. 

y Sarah A. Tooley. Macmillan. $1.75. 
“Santa Filomena,” as Longfellow called her 
in his felicitous tribute to her devoted service 
in the Crimean War, has had to wait half a 
century for this ey account of her 
life and work. It was, indeed, fifty years 
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ago (October 21, 1855) that she left London 
with a band of thirty-eight nurses, for the 
beneficent mission which has made her name 
memorable, not only throughout the British 
Empire but wherever the history of that great 
war is known. It will be a surprise to many 
of our readers, we think, to learn that the 
lady is still living, though for nine years she 
has not left her London house, where she is 
entirely confined to her bed. But her mind 
is unclouded, and she keeps up her old interest 
in the events of the day, especially those 
relating to her chosen field of philanthropic 
labor. And she is not forgotten by the rising 
generation. Not long ago, the editor of a 
girls’ paper took a vote of his readers as to 
“the most popular heroine in modern history.”’ 
Of some 300,000 votes for fourteen persons 
Miss Nightingale received 120,776. The 
present biography cannot fail to add to her 
well-earned fame, particularly in this country, 
where few are now living who, like the writer 
of this notice, can recall the intense interest 
and admiration excited everywhere by her 
work while in actual progress in the Crimea. 


Wack—The Sto 
By Henry 
$3.50. 

The whole question in controversy as to the 

moral location of the Congo Free State is, 

whether it belongs to ‘“‘ White Man’s Africa,” 
or to “ Darkest Africa,’’ and whether it is, 
from the new point of ethics, a habitation of 
cruelty or the dwellin: -place of justice and 
mercy. This book is frankly a prosecuting at- 
torney’s indictment, excellent as a tract but 
not especially noteworthy for its literary value. 

When we took up the work of a ‘“‘ member of 

the New York Bar,” we hoped to enjoy both 

history and literature. On the contrary we 
find a lawyer’s brief in defence of ‘‘ the Belgian 

System of Government in Central Africa.” 

It is a comely volume, rich in texts, docu- 

ments, maps, and attractive illustrations, and 

as such wins gratitude from the student to 
the author. Here is indeed material for 
independent study of the subject itself. 

However one may sit in judgment upon the 

writer as a historian, he must feel that Mr. 

Wack has richly treated a vital theme and one 

worthy of rigid investigation and patient 

sympathy. Frankly we must say that the 
author has made the puzzle more complex. 

It would almost seem as if the qualities of 

rubber—the main article in quest by the 

Belgians and their black servants — had 

become characteristic of the statements 

regarding the great African caoutchouc trust. 

Given these elements: a superior or conquer- 

ing European race able not only to rule and 


of the Congo Free State. 
ellington Wack.’ Putnam. 


get riches by exploiting in a distant land a 
lower race, but one also ostensibly and with 
much profession of philanthropy; a savage 
African people unable to make its real feeli 
known, and therefore virtually dumb; a 
jealous and equally covetous nation across the 

ritish Channel of different religious, social, 
political, and economic views who are “ outs” 
while criticising the ‘ins,”—then who shail 
weigh and decide? If Mr. Wack in his 
“story ’’ were more judicially minded and his 
text less overweighted with rhetoric, sneers, 
and extreme and often purely subjective 
statements, we might be convinced by his 
pleading and “ vindication ’’ of King Leopold’s 
<a As in reading the despatches from 
the Far East we care more for the text 
than the editor’s headlines, so we heartily 
thank the author for the abundant docu- 
ments, pictures, statistics, appendices, and in- 
dex even more than for his narrative, which, 
while liable to discount as a statement of 
truth, is rich infacts. Forget the animus of 
this work and you will find a most illuminating 
book on African life and of the white man’s 
influence both for good and evil. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tozier—The Traveler’s Handbook. By Jose- 

phine Tozier. Funk & Wagnalls. $1.00. 
A little book to be put in the handbag of all 
who are making their ‘‘first trip.” oney 
values, how to buy tickets, send luggage, to 
tip the foreign hordes that have to be tipped, 
to avoid being overcharged by cabmen and 
hotel clerks, to put up gracefully with the 
conditions of life in the countries that Ameri- 
cans sometimes so unpleasantly patronize, 
and to smile sweetly at the customs insults 
that await one on returning to this free 
country,—all these things are intelligently 
or gpa and many little hints given that 
will grease the wheels of a European trip 
most acceptably. 


Hawthorne—The Centenary Celebration. Ed- 
ited by T. W. Higginson. Houghton. 
$1.25 net. 

Those who do not worship Hawthorne from 
afar, but feel an interest in the man himself, 
as well as in his work, will welcome this 
record of the literary exercises at the Wayside, 
Concord, Mass., on the one-hundredth anni- 
versary of his birth, and the three days fol- 
lowing—July 4-7, 1904. Interspersed among 
the addresses, etc., are photographic repro- 
ductions of the romancer’s house, Bis favorite 
path, etc.; and a photogravure portrait forms 
the frontispiece. 


(For list of Books Received see pages following.) 











